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Restructuring... and a chance to generate jobs 
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by John Peet 


THE energy crisis Is accepted 
as being probably the largest 
single problem affecting the 
future prosperity of New 
Zealand. But actions proposed, 
for example, in "Goals and 
Guidelines'' Ignore the em¬ 
ployment consequences of the 
proposals. 

What we have is the early 
stages of evolution of a 
national energy policy — albeit 
faltering and Incoherent — 
that concerns itself with 
control, allocation, prices and 
profits, but falls to take into 
account its impact on the 
human component of 
production. 

The problem Is, surely, that 
present tax, energy and 
economic policies are designed 
mainly to guide the flow and 
level of economic activity 
within the present structure of 
the economy. 

Surely policies should be 
directed towards encouraging 
the structure lo adapt to the 
difficult reality that is the 
future? Is this what 
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ENERGY 


F 
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"restructuring" is all about? 


Therefore, policies 
promoting the historical 
growth rates of energy supply 
have been justified as leading 
to a sound economy and full 
employment. 

In reality, increased energy 
consumption does not, of itself, 
inevitably create wealth or 
employment; It Is the way In 
which energy (together with 
labour and capital) is used, 
that can create wealth or 
employment. 

Increased energy con¬ 
sumption Is not always 
correlated with Increases in 
jobs or the economy; in fact, 


Because there has been, the reverse Is often the case. 


historically, a strong This means that, even if Q 

correlation between the wealth is created, It is not 

number of persons employed, distributed. 
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ENERGY.employment Impact data needed. 


and the size of the economy as 
measured by GNP ur GDP, it 
has often been assumed that 


But, to the extent that 
consumers spend less Income 
on (capital-intensive) energy 


growth in energy consumption resources, and more Income 
is directly and causally related on labour-intensive goods and 


to the growth of GNP and services, employment will 
employment, and that the increase, 
economy Is either stimulated The employment con- 


by increased energy supply or sequences of different energy 
hampered by slower growth in supply policies will be sub¬ 


energy consumption. 


stantial, and New Zealand 


must plan to take account of 
these impacts on our work 
force. 

When major energy (or any 
other) programmes are 
developed, should we not have 
employment impact reports? 

Lack of reliable energy- 
employment impact data will 
impede development of a 







Rhinesdale _ 

Worthy of any occasion 


Rhinesdale is a wine with excellent balance and an amieallna 
varietal flavour. It has a fresh, delicate taste tfuU compliments light cuisine, 8 


In 675 ml carafes and 750 ml bottles. R.H 1 N ESD A 1 Jp - ^PM 

Another of the new generation quality wines from Penfolds, 


comprehensive national 
manpower policy, and 
achievement of a full- 
employment economy. One 
presumes that the latter is 
what really matters. 

Large, centralised 
production facilities are 
energy and capital 
intensive, but low in labour 
intensity. With the cost of 
energy (particularly oil, or oil- 
derived) rising rapidly, the 
economics nf this type of 
operation are Incoming less 
favourable, as arc- their en¬ 
vironmental and transport 
consequences. 

At a time of an "energy 
glut” of gas and electricity, we 
hear cries to set up industries 
which can use these (allegedly 
cheap) resources, to create 
jobs. 

Surely the correct approach 
is to look Tirst at society’s 
needs (including exports) then 
at alternative ways of meeting 
the needs (eg cupital- energy- 
and labour-intensive options) 
and then decide how much of 
each of the available resources 
will be devoted to meeting the 
needs? ‘ 

If unemployment is sub¬ 
stantial, surely Ihis is in itself 
a basic item of input to such a 
decision-making process? 

Where the energy source Is 
capital-intensive, Ihc cost of 
delivered energy is largely 
made up of interest on 
borrowed money, profits on 
invested capital and royalties; 
these produce relatively few 
jobs. 

But whenever any input to 
production is used more ef¬ 
ficiently, economic growth and 
disposable Income are in¬ 
creased, and this is true 
particularly for energy 
"production" through con¬ 
servation. 

According to some 
American authorities, con¬ 
servation is the best job 
creator of all, In the energy 
field, out performing other 
measures by a factor of 3;!, 
considering both direct and 
indirect employment con¬ 
sequences. 

In recommending strong 
support for a policy of con¬ 
servation, it is vital to make 
quite clear that there is a 
major distinction between 
conservation and curtailment. 


snsya*! 

distribution are verv 


intensive, and tend® 
funds away f rom oft 

e 

user who has lo invest* 

than the supplier. 

There are two wayitu,. 
proach the conserV.: 
energy, in an areaaucW 
example, domestic S 
heating. * 


One la to raise the wfoi 
energy, since there { u . 
centive to consewe if iV 
resource is too cheap. 

Ifincreased lo an eu«fo. 
there is a strong litter 
however, people of mfe 
means are severely : 
vantaged. 

This is a path vhkkfc*.. 
among others, lo retec 
economic aclivfy rj . 
decreased employing f 

Another way is to bi* ( 
and weatherproof tj i j 
combination of 
regulations for nesc! 
sti itclion, and ecoDGtrt: 1 
centives for retrofltUog.' 
as tied grants or lolatilfc 
loans. This is a path to c 
creased employment, p 
ticulnrly in the coniine 
and building materials » 
tors. 

Encouragement oi r 
nervation efforts in inter.; 
usually done via irapn-r! 
rales of dcpreeiallwi««; 
proved capital invfciar. 
While these investments ;■* 
often essential, such pot:* 
are still ''subsidies’' ontEE 
and capital. 

By making capili'ri 
energy less expend* 
runs the risk of Unite*- 
couraging the shift awayfr~ 
lubour, unless the polldHi' 
carefully constructed > 
minimise this effect. 

Subsidies <andtaxbc&& 
should be tools M * 
carefully directed at ^ 
where it Is desired to 
structures, or encourage it- 

to adapt, in a 
direction. At «■* » 
subsidies and bejWJJ: 
aimed at preserving! 0310 
structures, IndaWjJ 

Conservation ; 

ninny small and J 

jobs, in the field** 
energy conservation, 
be available Ij-Jj 
contractors, bu| ld«JvJL * 
whole range of 
dustries. juft# 

Where improved ^, 
of machines or 
processes Is 
portuniUes 


Shipping Corp results follow 


new ship down the slip 


by Rae Mazengarb 



SHIPPING Corporation board 
members and their wives were 
treated to first class air fares 
to the celebrations, with ac¬ 
commodation and a few treats 


The NZ-Caribbean launch 
was not so grandiose — nor so 
well publicised — as last 
year's launching of the NZ 
Pacific. 

The large contingent of 
guests to that launching in- 


thrown in, for the launching of c i u ded a number of Foreign 
the new container ship New Affairs’ guests, apparently at 


Zealand-Caribbean. 

The all-up cost of sending 


the request of the Government 
which saw the occasion as an 


representatives from New ideal platform for talks with 
Zealand, plus guests from EEC members. 


closely associated with all 
aspects of the ship's design 
and construction, had other 
negotiations overseas. 

The physical aspect of being 
“on the spot" had a positive 
effect. Shea said. So did flying 
a few business partners from 
England. 

It was a great opportunity 
for New Zealanders to be seen 
and created obvious 


The Shipping Corporation, a 
member of the shipping 
conference serving the United 
Kingdom-Europe trade since 
October L977, has confirmed 
that its rates would be raised 
21 per cent to Britain and 17 
per cent to Europe. 

These increases will most 
affect manufactured exports, 
and the Manufacturers' 
Federation Is concerned at 
escalating freight rates. 

A circular from the shipping 
cartel to shippers announcing 
the increase said: "The lines 
are seriously concerned. 


Britain, has been estimated to 
have cost $200,000. 


Union delegates and their 
wives — travelling economy 


marketing opportunities, he however, at the continuing 


But last week corporation class — wenl t0 the party * asl 
officials said they could not .... 


said. high cost escalations in the 

According to Shea, this various areas of their 
occasion was "rather mild" operations and we can see no 


Reader 

research 


give a figure. 

The Shipping Corporation's 
annual accounts for the last 


This year invitations were 
restricted". 

Each of the four maritime 


compared with many launches immediate areas where the 
by other shipping companies, costs are likely lo level off". 


[nside: 

SEVEN companies control 
most of the world's 
cigarette manufacturing. 
Three operate In New 
Zealand, accounting for 
virtually all tobacco 
products sold here. Belinda 
Gillespie looks at the in¬ 
dustry which has lately 
come under fire from the 
United Nations — pages 28, 
27 and 29. 

NEW technology, heralded 
by Industry as a revolution, 
is seen by the unions as a 
threat to their existence. 
HU- Oram reports — 
Huge 32. 

SOARING bullion prices 
have placed operators of 
Australia's marginal gold 
mines In a quandary; 
shown that the citizen is 
gaining the financial power 
to* tell his Government 
"no", and are boosting 
South Africa’s economy - 
Pages 31-35. 


financial year are due for unions was Invited to send one 
tabling in the House this week, representative, minus Wl * e - 


LAST week's issue of 
National Business Review 
carried a reader question¬ 
naire. A letter detailing the 
publisher's requirements of 
readers was inadvertently 
not attached to this 
questionnaire. 


They show the corporation in Tlie y travelled on the cheapest 


an overall loss situation. excursion is 
The wife of the Prime A union of 
Minister, Thea Muldoon, f* er 5, sc 
dashed the traditional bottle of world-wide. 


excursion fare. 

A union official said this type 
of exercise was customary 




champagne against the bow of 

the 16,000-tonne vessel, which 5JJJ2JJJ5 11 a 
was built by the Bremen ‘ 


The letter would have 
pointed out that NBR carries 
out readership research 
periodically as part of a 
programme of continuous 
analysis of Us readers and 
their preferences. 


^ysSir'™ 10 ' ra Sn he r^enU, [ lveB are 
aI ftfore than^OO official guest. - «*«-• !£‘ 


more inn opportunity to examine the 

representing New Zealand, .. , fnriiiHn and can have 
German and British shipping, IC ““ I 

financial and export tntereete, “““te 

nmra nrikflOtlT 


were present. 

New Zealand guests flown to 


The letter also mentioned 
that because National 
Business Review readers 
wh husy P eo P le a nd because 
fifing la the questionnaire 
akes some minutes of their 
fine, the publishers wish to 
«fer a numbered, United 
edition, quality cartridge 
paper reprint from the 
ongnal etching or "Mission 
J®, 0ta kl" by William 
erancU B »rraud (1850-1926). 


new £euiano gu»ia iwwu w mparMn officlal con . 

Mian «rmrt ** thBt 


Julian, a corporeuon oouru - ^ ParHament , wou id 

member appohited in Uie last ^ the Sh jp pin g Corporation 
few months; J R Madden, a had recorded a trading deficit. 


director; Ian MacKay, a 
marine lawyer and director; 
Sir Tom Skinner, deputy 


There was an increase in 
trading profit for the year, but 
the first repayments for the: 


§;¥,f 

I?-- W " - lb 


chairman S Sir Jrfin ^numd* ^Zealand 

recently retired as chahman. Paclflc resu ited in a loss. 


r * - r 


W generd m anther R 
C H Speight j G. Wtchte, ft p gftW hB could not glva a 

superintendent SfmJi -JJM “ the lau " ch, " g 


portuniUes a naD 
manufacturing I 

Industries. CWWjJjt 
improved efficiency 

railway system ^ 

straightening tight JU. 
upgrading or 
sections of track 
involve local conWjyi 
consequent job ^ 


pe questionnaire seeks 
‘niorraatlon some people 
consider confidential. 

® provide the necessary 
or anonymity the 

Slr.» ? DSa,re 18 P08t « d 

. * ctl y lo the research 

.u r vey n V f 0nd||ct,,lg ‘ ha 
l„ D -;' Bef,re processing 

C#!?* hfi H *yl«> Research 
SSS removes the- 

!Dt»^Hh* lr,p contaInln B the 
Mbscribers- name and ad- 


aupeniiLBiiuciu onu avotHra 

Morris, the company function of 


“Aboard member, end g? ££S£2 !' li BBl 

It was traditional totave e 


fl0 ™ “ lamicWng with any 

ClaSS tO London, «—•».« Diva anH nnrniflllv HG- 


SSssaa: 
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SVMTTSS SJ 2 T al “ remonlM ' 

‘ r0m y )0lned the nte ceremony waa an ideal 
P included ac- opportunity to bring trading 




mservation and curtailment. Electrification Meribers' name and ad- 

Curtailment of energy North Island trurw . M * and forwards this only 

ipplies clearly results in create vast numo^.. m :> he National Business 

lort-term pmnlnumpnJ (Hp IndllStfW •.» gep '• Thft la 


unable to adjust their 
processes to such unexpected 
reductions In supply. 

Conservation, on the other 
hand, is the planned, more 
efficient use of energy 
resources, and has a job- 
creating Impact, in two ways. 

First, to the extent that 


most ut - ,»__aa3 

ssrwgte 

control eqoipm^' ^ 


reim?!'.tear-off strip Is 
priat ' vith Barraud 


possibly bry.T : 

Conversion ft, 

CNG and: 
provision 


Jiff havc received the 
JMeslionnalreandaet It aside 

H0U la VOU nlan.__ 


passengers. 

Extras included ac¬ 
commodation at Bremen, 
dinner and the opera in London 
for the New Zealanders. 

A delegate from each of the 
Seaman’s Union, the Cooks 
and Stewards Union, the NZ 
Merchant Service Guild, and 


partners together, he said. 

Many of the New Zealand 
guests to Bremen had other 
business, such as Meat Board 
talks, in Britain, which coin¬ 
cided with the launching. , . 

It Is understood Ian IfacKay 






some other way improving the 
efficiency of a building or 
machine, jobs will be created 
by these, activities. (The 
.Welfare of the owner or user 
will also be improved,. as a 
.consequence). 

; ; Sec<xid, and probably more 


manufacture ra, 

convarelroki^Tr. 
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As tb.??* 11 convenience, 
to Is limited 
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Who’s for a (fis cally-reg ulated)income tax cutj yp s behind the hop into bunny business 

i.l> r«iin .lumps sort of slow conversion — from , — I Anouier, piopusuis t .... j„ ^ow Zealand hack- linn«.i«..i.. miq ui»jii * •/ 

benchers say Hint not unly 


by Colin James 

AN interesting lit lie sidelight 
to the recent manoeuv rings in 
the National Party has been 
the appointment of Doug Kidd 
to the policy committee. 

Kidd, a lanky chain-smoking 
new lawyer MP from 
Marlborough, is a hardline 
privnte enterpriser. He has 
been one of the more relentless 
scourges of the Cabinet 
backsliders and their 
unreconstructed bureaucratic 
lackeys. 

He played an important pari 
in (he backbench demolition of 
the fiscal regulator, which was 
intended to allow tax reduc¬ 
tions without Parliament's 
approval. He has been active 
on several backbench caucus 
committees, including the 
energy committee. 

Kidd replaced frank Gill as 
the third member of Ihe 
parliamentary party’s 
delegation—the other two are 
(lie leader and deputy leader — 
on the six-person policy 
committee which writes 
election policy. 

Kidd is a welcome addition 
in the organisation’s eyes. He 
is likely to strengthen ils hand 


sort of slow conversion — from 
his scornful rejection of 
economic liberalisation advice 
from his officials in January 
through his preference for 
“fancy footwork” in May, his 
subliminal acknowledgement 
of the importance of market 
forces in the Budget, his 
aggressive defensiveness 
about his ideological an¬ 
tecedents around annual 
conference time — in one 
speech he talked of woolly 
thinking on private enterprise 
— and his growing 
preparedness to assert the 
importance of the Budget 
changes In recent weeks. 

It is difficult to escape Ihe 
conclusion that this amounted 
to a series of defeats, sym¬ 
bolised by and brought to a 
peak in the fiscal regulator 
fiasco. 

His failure to read party 
opinion on that issue until just 
before the annual conference 
and liis consequent public 
humiliation encouraged party 
notables lo put it around that 
lx? had become irrelevant to 
economic management 
policymaking. 

The message given to 
conference delegates was that, 


in keeping official policy on the provided the Ideologically 
straight and narrow. purer backbenchers and their 

He is an outspoken man, not champions In the Cabinet kept 
easily cowed, convinced that up the pressure. It did not 


his 323-vote majority will i 
survive in 1981 only if the 
party’s tarnished private 
enterprise, anli-slate 
credentials can be restored 
(and so recover votes lost lo 
Social Credit). > 

The fact that Kidd's ap¬ 
pointment is a prime 1 
ministerial prerogative makes 
Hall the more interesting. Why 
should the Prime Minister 
make a rod for his back? Is it 
an indication that the Prime 
Minister is abandoning old 
Irlends and joining the 
reformers? 

To some extent Kidd's ap¬ 
pointment was dictated by 
tradition and logic. 

He has been an active 
organisation man and is one of 
the parliamentary parly's 
elected national councillors. U 
is traditional to appoint a 
backbencher to the third 
parliamentary spot on the 
committee. 

Nevertheless, there were 
safer people the Prime 
Minister could have chosen. 

If he has been prepared to 
bile the Kidd buUel, It may 
indicate that the axe will cut 
deep in the promised Cabinet 
reshuffle, now probably not 
more than six months away. 

Over the past six months 
there has seemed to be two 
Cabinets: a Cabinet of 
newcomers and relative 
newcomers who have been 
making Ihe running on pushing 
economic management toward 
q more market-related basis; 
and an older Cabinet, more 
used to the cautious In¬ 
terventionism of the 1960s and 
early 1970s. 

Categorisations on these 
lines arc hazardous, since 
alliances con change from 
issue to issue and in any ease, 
deep down, even the flotsam of 
the I96te believe in the same 
things as the trailblazers, or 
say they do. 

Nevertheless, one might 
confidently pul into Use second 
Cabinet ministers such os 
Lance Adams-Schnelder, 
Allan Hlghet, BUI Young and 
David Thomson. 

And into the first go 
ministers such as Derek 
Cjuigley, Warren Cooper, Jim 
Me Lay and the 1979 version of 
Hugh Templeton. 

As power has shifted in 
favour of die first Cabinet, 
dose observers have noticed a 
firming up of old beliefs In 
other ministers, including 
Brian Talboys and Duncan 
MacIntyre. 

Even the Prime Minister 
seems to have undergone a 



Another, proposing to alter 
Auckland Regional Authority 
contracts with local 


authorities lo increase cerlnin have minuter, got the 
charges, falls fool of the 'message aboil Ihe new 
"sanctity of contraele”. A bill ideology bul bruised 
changing the method of btireauerals hav-e also been 
electing ARA members is adapting The soil or rough 
objected toon the grounds that treatmentl agriculture officials 
newle shouldn't come running got from theemicus committee 
to Parliament with problems earlier (Ins year .siinn* nrc. 
they could sort out themselves. h»r tWr pm I. some of tl c 
7 _ iU backbenchers nrc now slightly 

There is plenty left for Uie more [nc \\ nci \ to acknowledge 
reformers to get excited about. ^ »|. eB mi n » u f politics and 
Some pointers have come gjiow a little flexibility, 
om the British Tories who This is understandable, 
ive started demolishing ldeologicalccrtalnlycounol Ik: 
uangos (quasi - non- applied universally, 
ivemmental organisations) For instnncCi whlfre did Ulc 


L___I from the British Tories who 

the wrong things, but can be have started demolishing 

suppressed when things are quangos 

flutaa riflht governmental organisations) 

o °...... uikink nkiltan tin wo at nrMC flf 


IU 1 K l , . , , .. , -r r ui ittauiiivb, niniv 

And some more right things which cjutteriup vast areas,of private enterprise, antistate 


Example arc three bills activi y; they ^vc announced 
involving local authorities, plans to spU l up the Post Office 
Backbench pressure is likely and let private enterprise in lo 
to kill all of them. com .P e e ln r t elec °"'; 

One proposes to allow the munitions held; they have 

Auckland City Council abattoir P u 1 . lhe , ® qu *f “ pn ° f . L 
to auction stock. That trans- hopelessly unprofitable 
cresses the backbench rule nationalised steel and car 
%at public authorities should teey are getting ready 

not compete with private to involve private capital m 


economic and administrative 


enterprise. 


other state projects like oil 


•xpluilnliaii and nlrwnvx. the Prime u- > 
In New Zealand back- Department's 
MMicliers say tlmt not only Uiaigh whether 'pi!) . 
iave ministers got the Minister had a strai^l 

nessage about the new ambition of this axuil 

deology, bul bruised tactical battle ^ ,1 

xireaucrate have also been Socdaljst Unify Party 
idapting. The sort of rough know. 1 H 

realment agriculture officials In the event, the (W • 
jot from tec caucus committee leave the Arbitration t'i 
writer Uiis year is now rare, standing was a defeat hi- 
For their part, some of the Prime Minister. !. 

Backbenchers are now slightly He has got used tote,: 
more inclined to acknowledge this year. But Is he pa 
[he “realities” of politics and planning a draw sit,' 
allow a little flexibility. tormentors for Chriunui! 

This is understandable. 11 is now likely Pariah 
Ideological certainly cannot Ik: will sit in December, aitef 
applied universally. Commonwealth p|fc. 

For instance, where did tee ^iry Association conferee 
private enterprise, anti-state lt> „ ..._i 0 J T1 g. 

interest Uc Hie drivers' ^ . E" **!** 
fight? propriate. On the anehicd:, 

“It can be argued that had the MiniLlerpoTnt 
Government interfered wiU for thc rale fla ^ ; 
the drivers Arbitration Court soughl through 
case, it would have struck a regulator . 0 n the . 
b ow for reshaping wage-fixing would sallsfy M . 
along contract lines nearer lhe honour b J m 
free wage market, hands-off legitimately. 

Meal. A nice symmetry l«6r 

It is even said that this was limes r 


for the tax rate flexlh3uyh' 
soughl through thtfei'' 
regulator. On the {fiat 
would satisfy bickkvf 
honour by rWjj 
legitimately. 

A nice symmetry l«6r 
limes. f 


TWO senior Labour 
Government ministers are 
the men behind the Chinese 
bunny connection. 

Former Trade and Industry 
Minister Warren Freer, a long¬ 
time China buff, initiated the 
runaway rabbit trade. Forme- 
Overseas Trade Minister Joe 
Raiding is directly connected 
to one of the two companies 
holding agency rights for 
Importing the glamour-seller 
meat into New Zealand. 

Both men are adamant New 
Zealand must practice what it 
preaches. Only by allowing our 
trade door open to things like 
the Chinese bunny can we 
continue to tell tee world Its 
trade doors Bhould be open to 
us. 

FTeeer said U was Rewi 
Alley’s 80th birthday 
celebrations In Peking 
(December 1977) that began 
the whole centure. 

Talks with Chinese trade 
officials began on processed 
foods and canned tropical fruit 
ImportB for New Zealand. 

"During the course of the 
talks the matter of rabbits was 


raised. I saw the potential 
immediately,” said freer. 

Auckland businessman Fred 
Newton was with him in China 
at the time, freer introduced 
him to his long-time friend, 
Chinese Foreign Trade 
Minister, Li Chang. 

Newtown represents 
Commodity Traders Ltd, a 
subsidiary of Amalgamated 
Marketing. 

The other political 
connection in sewing up the 
deal was present Agriculture 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre, 

"I took it up with MacIntyre 
when I returned from China. 
He took Ihe view that if they 
were coming in frozen and 
prepacked, the didn't open up 
the local market for feral 
(local wild) rabbit sales,” 
Freer said. 

“Joe followed tee matter up 
Independently. When approval 
was given Joe’s company and 
the other company 
(Commodity Traders) 
proceeded to import,” he said. 

He isn’t surprised rabbit 
meat has met a very ready 
market response despite being 


banned for sale in this country 
since 1S55. 

"I anticipated that if enough 
got onto the market it would be 
a very good product and help 
change the alltitude of many 
people to farming rabbits In 
New Zealand. 

“I have no financial Interest 
in this at all. I founded my own 
exporting company this year,” 
he said. 

But freer said the Chinese 
arc pleased lo have been able 
to get such ready acceptance 
for rabbit. 

“It’s an indication of New 
Zealand's Intention to buy 
from China wherever possible, 
and China has become a very 
Important customer for New 
Zealand." 

Walding was reluctant to 
discuss details of the rabbit 
import deal. 

“It’s a commercial 
operation and other people’s 
livelihoods arc involved. I 
don’t want to detail 
commercial information 
which could assist 
competitiors." Opportunity 









WARREN FREER...crttl8Rl to JOE WALDING...directly 
deal connected 


Traders waB “distributing the 
things”. 

Rabbit meat imports was “a 
commercial opportunity seen 
and grasped by a group”. 

Walding said some people 
were already asking “what the 
hell arc we bringing in Chinese 
rabbit for?" 


matter who was leader. 

This was underscored a 
couple of weeks hack by party 
president George Chapman 
whon he said the Prime 
Minister “is by far the most 
able and competent politician 
in New Zealand today and is 
the right inon to be our Prime 
Minister ... I am confident 
that he will lead the National 
Parly to further success in 
1981". 

feme subtle changes seem to 
have been occurring over the 
past six weeks or so. 

For instance, the Budget 
message has been sinking in. 

Manufacturers Federation 
director Ian Douglas spelt it 
out in a speech last month. 
Douglas said a Treasury of¬ 
ficial had described the Budget 
“as the most important that 
had been brought down by the 
Government in the past 20 
years. If anything that 
assessment is, I believe, an 
understatement''. 

The problem, he went on, 
was that “its significance lies 
less in whut it says directly 
than in what il implies”. 

Backbench MP Ian McLean 
sums this up when he says that 
the Budget represents a major 
shift of direction, but a small 
step in the new direction. 

Gradually MPs and officials 
are convincing party people 
and decision-makers that 
(here will be more steps. 

TNvo other factors have 
begun lo change feeling about 
the Government. One is (lie 
appearance of decision¬ 
making on energy: the other is 
the recent show of strength 
will) the unions. 

With this change of feeling 
has come an apparent im¬ 
provement in the Prime 
Minister’s acceptability to Ihe 
party faithful. 

I have been getting reports 
from people I would not in¬ 
clude in the Prime Minister's 
toady list that within the past 
few weeks agitation for his 
removal lias waned. 

Fewer party members have 
been saying, "you can't win ! 
while he is there". 

A meeting in a previously 
hostile area enthusiastically 
applauded someone who said 
the Prime Minister had shown 
he was atlll one of the sharpest 
thinkers in the Government. 

I do not know how 
wide spread this mood Is. But If 
it keeps up, U will suggest that 
the party organisation’s 
strategy Is working. 

Dislike of a leader's style or 
personality are heightened 
1 when his Government is doing 


“It’s more impressive to foil on a diffic objective than succeed on a modest one? 


American Express, in conversation with Cardmember Sir Edmund Hillary. 


"New Zealand can’t adopt 
the attitude of telling the world 
we have got to have access for 
our goods — and then say to 
others they can't send their 
products here,” Walding said. 

"Wc have got to practice 
what we preach. 

“If there is a market of any 
size for rabbit meat, producers 
in New Zealand cun help to fill 
U.’’ 

Commodity Traders' Fred 
Newton said the veterinary 
requirements for the 
Importing ore very high, nnd 
Ihe rabbits must conic from 
areas free of myxomatosis. 

"In each port, Auckland, 
Wellington and Port Chalmers 
health authorities have to be 
notified and agriculture 


Inspects each shipment. 

"It's pretty rigid control.” 

Newton said shipping the 
.rabbit in refrigerated 
containers also presented 
major logistics problems. 
Since the Chinese have no 
developed container trade il 
meant sending refrigerated 
containers from Kobe in Japan 
to Shanghai to be loaded.-— 
shipping them back to Kobe to 
link with Shipping Corporation 
vessels coming down lo New 
Zealand. 

Distributing the frozen 
rabbits within New Zealand 
also presented problems "and 
the costs involved are high”. 

“We are trying to keep costs 
down. Our biggest aim is to 
keep the price right so even 
those on lower incomes can 
afford them”. 

Warren Freer’s presence In 
China had boen critical for the 
whole deal. 

“I would never have had the 
opportunity to meet li Chang 
if it wasn't for him. li Chang 
knows Warren well, and that 
mndc it a tot easier for me, 1 ' 
Newton said. 

Public reaction had been 
very pleasing so far. 

• ’Older people know nil 
about U. Young people have to 
be educated to it. 

“I think the Minister 
(Duncan MacIntyre) was 
happy to get a trial shipment 
on tbc market before the 
legislation ton rabbit funning) 
came (o the House." 
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Sir Edmund (“call me Ed”) Hillary: 
Mountaineer, Adventurer, Explorer, 
Author, Businessman, Nepalese 
Bridge Builder, Chairman of the 
Himalayan Trust. Attended Auck- 
- ,“ mraar where, despite the 
' «?? ,D (f er Augusta ad Augusta - 
t “rough Narrow PathB to the 
. j, ei 8 hts ) he remained uniospired. 
ventually discovered mountains, 
conquering the biggest of them all in 
.; »?■ Became the youngest Knight of 
-i, centur y* Other remarkable 

I aments include driving a con- 
i farm tractors to the South 

I read the other day where 
toe said that if you are going to 
‘ 1 “Jkjpoiaible things you might 
well dream of big impossible 

* factually. A challenge 
• confident of overcoming is 
vorih starting. Why bother if 
c quite confident that you are 
to overcome it? The real chal- 
\ J? nes that extend you to the 
• here there is always doubt as 
J&S" 01 y . ou are 8 oin « to be 

10 lucniS 0 * wh 5 n you succeed, if 
w?*? y° u have a great sense 
i a £*** more impressive to 
'■^'“HobjectiTCihantosBc- 
n 8 Modest one. 

fe^oalT 3 hBd adear piC ‘ 

S'^on't think I did. People 

IS^Sfif-ESSSS? 

JAtV m ^ «««' ambition to 

hand V iTk Unt Hy e l r - or l r° 

teanhJ d » bcen cl ‘ mb, og for 

Smyth Ihri kn 0 W,the r e wa8 
aiitoS was on * of the great 

of bpOks. 

uie to one Ofiusbooks that when 




he was a young child his parents took A.E: D< 
him across France. His mother was charact 
holding him in her arms, suddenly on . 

the horizon, he saw a great while mass 11 

of mountain peaks whereupon he duly u r , ccn| 
rose up and pointed in the direction of ' vas [*“> 
these peaks said "go gaga goo goo". 1 “ 
Which meant (supposedly i, ‘Tin going ] Vl T c cc 
to become a famous mountaineer". h " ,,w 
Well, that’s really a lot of rubbish. 8 r0U P s 
People tend to try to give you ideas and J" or 
a future far before you ever had these c P ei 
firm convictions. h S, 

A.E: At what age did you realise you each ni| 
were going to become famous? your m 

E.H: It wasn’t until I actually climbed JJJat pi 
Everest that it suddenly dawned on me what yc 
that I was poing to be in the uncomfort- occ 
able position of being famous. Before 
Everest, even on the mountain, I had t h e mat , 
never really even thought about it. We tion t0 
were much more innocent in those med j ate 
days. Nowadays, the modern athlete is 
aware that if he is very successful there A.E: F 
can be economic, substantial economic Card? 
benefits, from what he does. 

A.E: If Ed Hillary had climbed „ 

Everest in the ’70's, the 33-year-old na mpl< 
Sir Edmund Hillary would have been often as 
a very' marketable item indeed. Are y 0 u evei 
you glad or sad that you escaped that can Exj 
kind of marketeering? able. It 

E.H: Very glad. I have a little bit to do 
with it anyway, but I have been able to 
keep it to what I regard as a reasonable 
minimum. There are advantages of Jo «PP 
course, as far as the fame business is c 

concerned in raising funds for project. • 

In things of this nature, it certainly has 
■ been very beneficial. But I don’t envy where y 
the great athlete of today who gets in¬ 
volved in the tremendous commercial 
rat race. 

A.E: Did Nett Armstrong's giant step, • 

. I. wonder, ?reate as much excitement . 
for people .as Ed Hillary’s? Ire-. .Vi' 
member looking. at the moon and'. •. - \ 

' thinking, “Hey, there's somebody up v 
there”, and .the people ground ine ■■ 

Were walking aldng loQkuig dowte at , .[ . ='• 
'the pavement... •• T j.'-j; .* Vrv 

E.H: There's a iremendous<ifferei|ce •; r M 
in the challenges apd adveatute of to-V;. 
day. It’s nbt only the achievement of , \ 

the individual but the . thril of those.- . 

. backrip Houston pushing all .the.but- . v •; •••; 

torts. Tthinkjit was probably more tun . 

, in ourday ln that yoti were thepne who yr- - 

m' Mdlvn /IwrlSNinl'.. .. . VOU>- e ■* ' 


A.E: Decision-making is obviously a 
characteristic of a mountaineer . . . 

E.H: I think that most people can learn 
lo become decision-makers. I certainly 
was never anything like u bom leader 
but l found that over the years there 
were certain techniques that »nc ouikl 
Inllnw which enabled one to handle 
groups of people who could easily be 
far more efficient and far more intelli¬ 
gent perhaps than oneself. The thing I 
always found was doing your 
homework. Before you went to bed 
each night, you just went through in 
your mind what was going to happen 
next day and briefly thought out 
what problems you might meet and 
what you would do if those problems 
did occur. Now, thaL meant that if 
something did happen you had thought 
the matter over and you were in a posi¬ 
tion, to give a competent decision im¬ 
mediately. 

A.E: How long have you had the 
Card? 

E.H: For five or six years, and find il 
most useful for identification. For 
example, in American hotels where they 
often ask you for identification before 
you even check in, I’ve found the Ameri¬ 
can Express Card is particularly valu¬ 
able. It really does give you formal iden¬ 
tification. It does have a definite status; 
there's no question of that. 

To apply for the American Express 
Card, call us on Auckland 771-669, 
Christchurch 66-772, Wellington 
738-267 or pidt Up an application. 

. where yoU see this display: 


B allins Industries lays 
into the fast food 





1 by Uai* Miut'iitturh 

uiul UcUihIh Gillespie 

BALLINS Industries Ltd, the 
Christchurch-based liquor 
company, is moving Into the 
volatile fast-food business. 

Newly-formed Cholcefood 
Services Ltd, In which Balltns 
holds the majority 

shareholding, has taken over 
the Chicken Spot franchise In 
New Zealand for the chain of 
outlets which markets a 
variety of quick-service meals 
and takeaways based on 
barbecued chicken. 

The balance of the 
shareholding la held by private 
Interests, including 
shareholders associated with 
Wes con Industries Ltd, Con¬ 
solidated Food Supplies Ltd 
and Barrla Investments Pty 
Ltd of Western Australia. 

Previously Chicken Spot was 
owned 76 per cent by Weacon, 
the producers of Golden Coast 
Chicken, and 24 per cent by 
Barrls Investments, founders 
of the Chicken Spot chain. 

Directors of the new coim 
pany are Barney Baltin,; Ken 
; Qrsboum, and Ralph Wylie, 

, representing B^Jlina; ' Cdn: 
B'arris; Graepie Walker of 
Wescon, 

lhe new company has taken 
over Chicken Spot'a existing 
outlets as going operations ana 
plane further to develop the 
franchise in these and other; 

. aread.- -■ ■ 

. Undercapl(ails?d and' With • 
jUst 4 nine, poorly , Ideated 
^ restaurants, .Chicken Spot b*8 
' -.beert pomethlng df a lime dtick.. • 

■ v.Ifi the fadt food industry. I ■: 

; Baflins baa, some Jfr pqbtL;. 
; BOrte/: 15. Of.- theiri' Ip good 
u locations jto sell fj#et, foods. And 
■-ltd.;'fInahcial muscle qnd 

■ ' management akjlla' could, put 

• ■ tfte new copipatiy hr a atSpng . 
! ppeltion yla-a-vi? the likes of' 

; ■f,C»bh J and Co. 1 ;' >.'!■ •:: ;■ ; -5 5 
C;>. Bwf Balunp. dlv«sfi}catlon 
yjrttogood-qitotity-^tk^erve/ 
• :;aindi ; ‘take-fiwdy‘ teoajs le o^. • 
i ■; pected • to: be': a 'Valuable • .iioa*; 5 


Starting tile ns a Kentucky 
Fried Chicken look-alike in 

1974, Big Rooster didn’t get the 
same share of the chicken 
action as its big American 
brother, even at a time when 
New Zealanders were biting 
into the newest fast food in a 
big way. 

Big Rooster had been for¬ 
med by Atlas Mafostic In¬ 
dustries Ltd and Restaura¬ 
teurs Otto Groen, Herman 
Zwaagman, and Ron Evans, of 
Wellington Townhouse fame. 

Store sites and management 
difficulties were part of the 
problem. And Big Rooster 
could not keep up a steady 
supply of birds, though Allas 
owned 20 per cent of Bromley 
Park chickens at the time. 

It had to turn to General 
FoodB — one corner of a neat. 
triangle with Watties and KFC 
— to fill in tha gaps. 

Rimu Food Services Ltd, 
controlled by Levln.-based 
Weecon, bought the chain in 
November 1977. It expanded 
Bouth, opening two stores In 
Lower Hutt and Para- 
paraumu, to ■ add to ' the. 
.seven-store Auckland ■ chain. 

.. Chicken Spot fried to find 
bhbllc acceptance with a hew 
Image last .year. 

Il inherited barbecued 
chicken from Big Rooster, and 
though It launched a big 
promotion with a method and 
preparation satd Lo be entirely 
different'to its . predecessor's, 
the pu bite. dldhT take to W. ti»e 

Way it took to Coloiiet- Sahwe' 

‘ fried 1 variety, ■ . \'\ .• # ■ 

; LpW down In. the. pecking 

S r ‘erin a competitive jriarket, . 
cken Spot also coUtd oot 
ipela with. KFC And /Me- , 
Donalds ;fo^"U»d prime centre 
| city andinjburbgnrilc&.crudial- 
lo . the success 'of fastrfOofi ; 
operation^.,, : 

Orsbourni BallUw* firvahclal- 
Cm trollsr.adititited. Chicken 


S lsotYiO 'Obtiets ■ Wfeirer •» 
located,, they. woiild-; ; 
rofliqln. he.4aid- : '.f» : 


wheu rBig Booster kirOwed lts; 
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EDITORIAL 


AT least some o( the stimulus behind the National Develop-, 
meut Hill was a point raised by BP (New Zealand) Ltd that 
more thnn3Ddlffercnt approvals would be needed to establish 
a methanol plant. The WInstone-Clionju joint venture at 
Karlol opened In March; it too required more than 30 permits 
and authorities. 

Much morels at stake with the Maui development. Energy 
Undersecretary Harry Drill last week gave an Indication of 
the Investment levels — including the Maui A platform, 
already constructed, the expansion of the refinery at Marsden 
Point, a methanol plant, a synthetic fuels plant, liquefied 
petroleum gas plant and distribution involves more than 12000 
ml Ilf on. Thus streamlined procedures are sought. 

.Both private and Government agencies can apply for a 
declaration of “national importance'’ for a project under the 
bill. The Government will declare projects to be of national 
importance by Order-ln-Council.Much, then, depends on the 
Government's perception of “national Importance". 

The Planning Tribunal will centralise the decision-making 
process. Regional Development Minister Warren Cooper has 
said mast local bodies would agree they Had Utile experience 
in dealing with iarge-scQje projects. Using the planning 
procedures in the act would be "doing local bodies a favour." 
he observed, llut the central government which presumably 
does have the expertise lo do things properly spent five years 
deliberating on an overha id of the Town and Country Planning 
Act to decentralise the power that it now is taldngback! 

Alter hearing appeals and objections at its me hearing, the' 
tribunal will report to the Minister and make a recom¬ 
mendation; the Minister has one month In which to make 
public the report. By then he should have reached a decision 
a ga ins t which tit ere will be no righ ts of appeal. 

Muldoon talked In August about achieving a streamlining 
without eliminating anyone's rights. People could put their 
caselo the hearing. But such rights arc worthless if the public 
Is ignorant of the Issue being considered, and the bureaucracy 
is notoriously contemptuous of the public’s right to in¬ 
formation. 

Ignorance still surrounds the Clutha project — which the 
Government wants to push to completion. Calculations used 
by the Ministry of Energy to Justify construction of the power 
station remain confidential; yet the methods used to calculate 
Hie need for the dam are funda mental to the Issue. 

DSIK scientists were prohibited from making statements on 
such subjects as nuclear power and native forests; they were 
reminded that their responsibility was not to the people of 
New Zealand, but to the Government. 

The Natural Gas Corporation kept from the public reports 
on Its ammonia-urea proposals for Kapuni at a time when (he 
Waimate West Cmuicll'was conducting hearings on the plant. 

Such contempt for the public by state agencies makes a 
mockery of suggestions the new procedures will allow tbe 
public an effective voice. 

The Bill has gone to a select Committee; submissions dose 
In less than three weeks. Tlius urgency is outweighing the 
need for sound Jaw-inn king, just as indecent haste could 
lumber (he community with more multi-million dollar 
disasters. After all, essentially the Government is just 
ma king things easier for the people who bungled the Comaico 
deal andMai-Bden B project to do the same on a grander scale 
with Maut. 


Bob Edlin 
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BILL Rowling, who some of us 
might remember Is the 
dynamic Leader of the Op¬ 
position, gave signs last week 
of the secret behind his get-up- 
and-go. 

He discovered Petrocorp's 
plans to build an ammonia- 
urea plant at Kapuni. And 
obviously, what he found 
disturbed him. 

So he made a statement and 
won himself a few headlines. 

Everything he had heard 
made him uneasy about the 
project, he declared. He 
wondered if an ammonia-urea 
plant was the best use that 
Petrocorp could make of Maui 
gas... he wondered about the 
size of the plant... he won¬ 
dered about selling problems 
because the world market Is in 
oversupply, 

"'Ws have talked with quite a 
wide range of people and are 
rather shaken by the growing 
concern about the plant," he 
earnestly told Radio New 
Zealand. 

Petrocorp's plans have been 
generating plenty of disquiet 
for several months, of course. 

National Business Review 
described the scheme as a 
disaster on all fronts — 
economic, environmental, 
agricultural — back in our 
April 15 issue. We raised 
earlier doubts In November 
last year! 

Bill Rowling's own advisers 
are said to have tried to per¬ 
suade him he should ralBe 
questions about the project. 

Now that the scheme is being 
examined at public hearings 
(by local bodies in the 
Taranaki which must approve 
various aspects of the 
scheme), Rowling has 
discovered the plant is second 
hand . . . that them Is 
significant scientific op¬ 
position . . . that urea 
production is of doubtful value 
to New Zealand . . . even that 
the Commission for the En¬ 
vironment, is concerned. 

Most of which was revealed 
hi April by NBR — and the 
commission's concern was 
raised in a report publicly 
released almost as many 
months back. 

Rowling was inspired by an 
article In the Evening Post a 
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day or two before lie broke his 
silence. And better, late than 
never, maybe . . . 

But we wonder which 
election Rowling is aiming to 
win. 


APPARENTLY driven by a 
paranoic fear that advertising 
might slip into news columns 
in disguise, some newspapers 
go to incredible lengths to 
eliminate the names of 
business firms who are often 
responsible for creating the 
news in the first place. 

Wellington's Dominion 
contained a prime example 
recently. 

A front page article, which 
was even accorded a byline, 
dealt with television viewing 
and radio listening habits of 
women. 

It was based on "an ad¬ 
vertising agency survey of 
more than 1000 women." 

The survey results appeared 
in Ogilvy & Mather's Listening 
Post which regularly reports 
on surveys specially conducted 
for the agency. 

So, though the reporter's 
name was mentioned, the 
agency responsible for 
creating the news which the 
Dominion thought worthy of 
reporting was not given the 
scant courtesy of an 
acknowledgment. NBR has 
also covered the results of 
O & M surveys but has always 
acknowledged the source. 


A NEWSLETTER posted at 
the Courtenay Place Post 
Office on September IB 
reached its Haitaltal 
destination about three 


kilometres away on September 
26. 

Its recipient is philosophic. 
"Don’l think too bndly of the 
Post Office," ho says. "Ignore 
the fact that communications 
posted at cheap rates were 
once delivered to their local 
addresses the day after they 
were mailed." 

It can be argued that the 
eight days it look for the 
Courtenay Place-posted 
newsletter to reach Us 
destination represents an 
increment of 400 per cent in the 
Post Office’s handling per¬ 
formance compared wfth what 
it used to achieve. 

But everything is rising 
these days isn't it? At (49.6 
million, this year's Post Office 
profit was itself up 34 per cent 
on last year's figure of (37 
million, for example, and the 
bulk rate for posting 
newsletters has just been 
raised 60 per cent from 5 cents 
to 8 cents an item with a fur¬ 
ther increase scheduled for 
next year. 

Plainly, the bulk move has 
been made to help ward off any 
possibility that a downturn in 
Post Office business may 
reduce its income. 

Thus no one should grumble 
about postal delays. 

The extra time is needed, 
after ail, to enable Post Office 
staff to count the extra profits 
their services arc making. 


THE Development Finance 
Corporation's Applied 
Technology Programme could 
bill themselves as this coun¬ 
try’s sole capital venturers 
willing to back high risk in¬ 
ventions and local research 
and development projects. 

But the ATP’s future ap- 


by lack offlna^^ t t0 hand it to 

l p h fl a „ 18 to be S. AdamB-Schnelder, our 

^lament In the 3 Kd Minister of Trade and 
Whoever broSfV Kstry - he for someone on 
subject of the ATPwt BfJJ) knows how to put a 
the House (andlt’ufti?* ® eneech together. 

Jonathan Hunifej ^ke^he speech to .the New 
ill to mention tiT?.* Cosmetic and Toiletry 


-—jimoHi . But Lance —-— 
cancer drug; B 2" m small chore was un- 

Warner Lambert <W Shaken and nicely, too - by 
f jan Landon-Lane. district 
• i officer of the department in 

1 Auckland. .. . 

Maybe Lance thought he 
PETROCORP might u, couldn't keep a straight face, 
struck oil, but iK After all, it did contain some 
and printer of theX observations on the Goverrt- 
quarterly magazine J Ws economic measures, 
think they have foE! The Interest rale policy the 
The magazine, pr floating exchange ratei and - 
emblazoned PnL yep. you’ve guessed it — the 
Review, Issue No I»' removal of price and profit 
will be more), is dnBjji: control and free wage 

after page of sheerSf' ..bargaining- . 

puff, information rirfWV. Down ® Wellington mean- 
printed on high auto - While, the Government was 
paper with an anwnlj .threatening to use its 
colour picture a ma • remuneration laws to wallop 
w the drivers and amending the 
Commerce Act with 
outrageously far-sweeping 
.powers to curb prices and 
profits. 


Workers 1 rights? wen, we 
|rid been led to believe that 
dating Tor them was one of 
UjB more noble objectives of 
tbe trade union movement. 
v Obviously wc were under a 
misapprehension. Thai most 
fundamental of democratic 
liberties — freedom of speech 
- has been taken on n 
backwards journey by the 
Tramway Workers' Union in 
Uirtsi church. 

A couple of members were 
ungracious enough to make 
pililic comments on the affairs 
of the union during the recent 
troubles — and not 
particularly nice comments at 
thiit. 

They had the impertinence 
{o'lisigree with the tenor of a 
statement made by branch 
senary M D Dawson, and 
objected to the impression 
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Total cost of proto: 
probably near (U.CW 
And we all tow ** 
funding this sort d* 
travagance ultimate *• 
poor bloody taxpayer 

Petrocorp woufdtfcn- 
snve the glossy cr#r;(- : 
to reappraise r®'. 
public relation ■ 
whereby they Ignm# 
requests for 
the public doe* 
while spending JR 
producing inform*^ 
can do without. 


given that a meeting of the 
branch had wanted a general 
strike. 

They reckoned the meeting 
had merely supported the idea 
of a general strike If the 
Federation of Labour thought 
it necessary. 

Trouble is, they had signed a 
pledge when they joined the 
union that they would abide by 
the union's rides — and those 
rules apparently oblige 
members to keep their mouths 
shut about union bosses. 

Deigning to dissent from His 
Master's Voice earned them 
"token" fines which — like 
Internal disagreements — the 
union prefers to keep secret. 

• 

A 14-man trade mission with 
a difference will be calling on 
manufacturers and exporters 
from Dunedin to Auckland 
over the next few days. 

The mission has nothing to 
sell. Its sole purpose is to buy. 

Sponsored by the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
mission is following up a 
suggestion made by Overseas 
Trade Minister Brian Talboys 
in Tokyo earlier this year. 

The Japanese will be looking 
at a wide range of products, 
and though not expecting to be 
buying on a large scale this 
time, the visit will serve to 
acquaint them with what local 
manufacturers can produce. 

Japan's largest super¬ 
market ' chain, premier 
department store and major 
trading houses will be 
represented. 


AN American visitor tells us 
he wus delighted to have flown 
here with Continental Airlines. 

He was a bil late for his 
plane in Los Angeles, and 
found that Continental had 
overbooked by 20 passengers. 

But they put him on n 
Western Airlines connection to 
Honolulu, where he was able io 
caleh his Continental flight to 
Auckland. 

And for the inconvenience he 
had been caused, Continental 


paid him (400 — which was 
more than the price of his 
original cheapie fnre. 

THE funny money bunch has n 
funny way of putting into 
practice ils dislike of those 
money-lenders it delights in 
disparaging in its attacks on 
our financial system. 

U does business with them. 

And so we find recorded in 
the Mercantile Gazelle that 
the Social Credit Political 
League Ltd,of 17QCuba Street, 
Wellington, has borrowed 
more than (6000 to buy a 
Gestetner Faxil system. 

It went to the Crown Finance 
NZ Ltd lo raise the money. 

After being turned down by 
the Reserve Bank, perhaps... 

• 

THEFPTA — or Post-primary 
Teachers’ Association, for 
Llnse of you who like to go 
beyond ■ the initials — 
apparoitly recognised It had 
an image problem, and so 
wont hunting for a public 
relations firm in a bid to pretty 
itself up. 

Just how bnd ils image 
problem was porhnps can lo 
gauged from the fact that the 
first PR firm it went to turned 
down the business—and so did 
the second. 

it is now in the hands of Eric 
White and Associates, whose 
cosmetic expertise should 
become apparent the next 
time (he PPTA hns a brush-up 
with Education Minister Merv 
Wellington. 


IT might he hard io persuade 
the British lo milk It Instead 
and help the Dairy Board 
facing an uncertain future in 
Europe. 

Bui apparently tilings arc 
looking up fur our wines. 

The British High 
Commission in Wellington tells 
us New Zealand wines were 
"found" ut llio second World 
Wine Feslivnl at Bristol, 
where more than 400 
exhibitors from 28 countries 
took part. 


Avcrys, of Bristol, “one of 
the most prestigious names in 
the British wine trade", with a 
“tradition for quality" dating 
back to 1793, is looking toward 
countries like New Zealand to 
maintain its reputation as a 
world-wide shipper of fine 
wines, we are told. 

Alongside their lists of 
viutuge hocks, clarets Hnd 
burgundies, Avery's wine list 
j Deludes such names as Cooks 
Te Kauwhata cabernet 
sauvignon and Matawhcrco 
Gcwurlzraminer among the 23 
New Zealand wines now being 
listed. 

And according to lhe firm's 
export manager, Robin Lane: 
New Zealand wines have a 
great future. 


"Although they arc 
relatively unkomvn.a fair like 
this one at Bristol gives them 
•in unbiased platform from 
which to display their 
advantages. Already wo have 
developed a lrude fix- New 
Zealand winus not only in 
Britain, but in the rest of 
Europe," Lnno says. 

NO doubt You’ve already 
heard the rumour — but it 
bears repeating. 

They say that petrol 
rationing is on and (hat ration 
books are being printed right 
now at the Government Print 
Office in Masterton. 

For a happy Christmas, 
rationing will take effect in 
December . . . 


At least, that's what they say 
(pointing to the dlaaater ot 
earless days as obvious 
evidence that If the Govern¬ 
ment wants to conserve, it will 
have to do better). 

And what credence do we 
place in all this? 

Weil, the fact that Lhe 
Government keeps saying that 
rationing is not on gives it 
every likelihood of indeed 
being on — but past experience 
with the bright sparks in the 
Ministry of Energy suggests 
(hat if ration books are being 
printed, a bundle of them will 
ha ve fai len off a t ra in or bus by 
now ami thus have been made 
an open secret. 


Petrocorp’s plan to hog the lot 


by John Draper 

OVERSEAS bankers are 

^queuing up to invest in 

Petrocorp's fully com¬ 
prehensive (1.5 billion 

petrochemical complex, group 
general manager Jim Hogg 
proclaimed last week. 

As the television cameras 
whirred and tape recorders 
rolled, Hogg unveiled the 
state-owned corporation's not- 
so-secret (see NBU's Energy 
Special Sept. 5) ambitions to 
hog into Kapuni and Maui gas 
within the next 30 years. 

Little room is left for the 
proposals of the oil majors — 
BP and Mobil in particular — 
unless the Government wants 
to run down the reserves in a 
shorter time. 

Petrocorp wants the 
Government’s green light for 
the first phase, a 2500 tonne a 
day methanol plant, before 
Christmas 

By doing so, the Government 
would "take New Zealand 
towards self sufficiency in 
transport fuels in the .shortest 
possible time," Hogg said. 

He denied that Petrocorp’s 
plans necessarily meant 


wiping those of Mobil and BP. 
(but that is what Petrocorp 
wants). 

BP's proposal for a 
methanol plant could still be 
fitted into the Petrocorp plan. 

Mobil synthetic petrol option 
could also replace (lie South 
African synthoi process 
Petrocorp wants to operate 
under licence producing 45 per 
cent or petrol needs, with 
condensate included, 36 per 
cent of diesel and 89 per cent of 
avgas requirements. 

Mobil's process will produce 
only petrol in any quantity Hnd 
will need three methanol 
plants to support it. 

Petrocorp hopes the 
Government will buy its 
scheme on two counts. 

• It will make full use of ail 
the minor gnsus found with 
methane, the niiiiii content of 
both the Maui and Kapuni 
fields, producing export 
earnings nf around (409 million 
a year at todays prices. 

O Petrocorp wants In¬ 
digenous private capital in¬ 
vested in the project, though 
the main finance will come 
from overseas borrowing. By 


the time the complex Is fully 
opera! ion a) in 1986, Petrocorp 
estimates the cost will have 
escalated lo (2.5 billion. 
Product values should also 
have risen, from (800 million to 
$1.3 billion. 

For the country's baltmce-of- 
pnyinents and 000110111 ( 1 ' 
health. Petrocorp's scheme 
might he good news. 

Bill (he motorist will have to 
wait and sec. 

Petrocorp's analysis so far 
has been concentrating on n 
coat-benefit study which 
shows there will be "sub¬ 
stantial" returns using current 
■ oil and chemical prices for the 
products it wants to produce. 

The amnronin-urea plant 
which Petrocorp already owns 
and is certain to go ahead with 
might yet he moved from 
Kapuni lo the nmin 
petrochemical site at 
Tikurimgi, where Petrocorp 
already has options on 2H3 
hectares «if the 1200 it says it 
will need. 

ttegg refused to exclude (he 
possibility. And NBR un¬ 
derstands that water rights at 
Kapuni may be difficult to get. 


BROCKIE’S VIEW 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car. 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When therels no road, 
it makes its own. 


Here’s four wheels for super-tough 
power, proved not on rough roads ... 
but on no roads at all. Wherever you 
want to go. Land Cruiser will take you - 
round trip. 

Its engine is tried and true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP {SAE net) at 
3600 RPM. That's plenty of power tor 
hill-climbing, highway cruising, or 
off-road exploring. Built to last Land 
Cruiser Is ready for any trial you want to 
put It through. 

Lots of attention has been paid to 
making Land Cruiser last Oil is force-fed 
throughout the engine lessening friction 


and lengthening engine life. Then 
there's the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built to go anywhere ... that 
floating front axle helps Land Cruiser 
through sand, mud and any other 
hazard. And the same dual-line brakes 
that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

Specially designed seats let the 
driver's shoulders and torso move freely 
while the hips are held firm and snug 
This is best for rough going. But that 
same comfort comes through on the 
highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale 
air. When you're out in the wilderness, 
you need a partner that is all heart... 

Land Cruiser Is. It will lake any 
road. And when there's no road. 

, It makes ils own. Toyota 
■ engineering made it that way. 

THINK FT OVER. 

TOYOTA 
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This isn't the result you'd expect from your conference. 

But if you hold a company conference during the week this is what happens. 

There's a productivity loss on everyone attending — and you're still paying their 
wages. If a customer calls and their contact's at the conference, you get a 
frustrated customer. And if a prospective customer calls, that's lost business. 

What's the point of firing everyone up at the conference only 

to cool off over the weekend? 

Hold your conference over the weekend. You keep your business open and 
operating. You save on wages. Everyone returns refreshed and inspired. 
And we have our Conference Weekender... you save 25% cash because 
there's no hireage fee for the conference room. Make your conference 
a family affair because bed and breakfast is free for husbands and wives 

of delegates. 

We have 21 hotels in 15 cities throughout the country with conference facilities. 
And we also have Sharlene — our National Conference Co-ordinator — 
who'll help you organise everything. She'll send you our complete and 
comprehensive Conference Package - including the 
Conference Weekender details. 

Give Sharlene a call - Auckland 543-169. Telex NZ 21912. 

Or write Lion Breweries Limited, Box 21, Auckland. 
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Transvision: anxious not to appear racy 


. WHEN Transvision made its 
-119 million takeover offer for 
••General Finance, 
aharemarket reaction 
v regarded the bid from cheeky 
•v: to audacious. . 

? B certainly was a David and 
•' Goliath encounter — six-year- 
'/Z old Transvlslon, with a share 
3-lanital of only $2 million, 
V.ffisng nearly $20 million for 
’ swear-old General Finance, 

■ v$h assets at last balance date 
. of 1138,0 million. 

Despile the scepticism 

• -^0 sharemarket pundits, 
Transvlslon sees the bid as 
neither bold nor cheeky, but a 
carefully thought out planned 
expansion of its business. 

Transvlslon managlng- 
'• director Allan Hawkins last 
/. week outlined some of the 

• /. reasons behind the bid and 

backgrounded his company’s 
■'"growth, management style, 
and aspirations. 

- For a start, Hawkins said 
.gome commentators saw his 
1 company as something of an 
upstart. 

r He explained: "Because we 
were small and getting in- 
. volved with a bigger company, 
we felt we had to go in with a 
really credible bid. 

"We had our own money and 
showed It by getting our bid on 
the table. We felt it inap¬ 
propriate to come in at a lower 
bid and look like we were 
bargain hunterB. 

By money on the table, 
Hawkins was referring to the 
320 million or so in overseas 
backing coming In. 

General Finance directors 
have already rejected the bid 
as loo low. 

The obvious next move by 
Transvlslon might be to up the 
ante. But Hawkins would not 
be drawn on that subject 
beyond saying his company 
had done its homework 
carefully on the first offer 
price and had no intention at 
lhat time of getting Into an 
“auction situation". 


Transviaion made a cash 
offer of $1.75 a share for 
General Finance’s 10,904.861 
ordinary $1 shares. 

At that time the shares were 
going for $1.35 each. 

General Finance directors, 
who also represent major 
shareholders in that company, 
advised against the bid. They 
gave three reasons:— 

• The bid was too low. The 
directors acknowledged that 
the asset backing of General 
Finance shares was only $1.56 
per share at last balance date. 
But they Bald these accounts 
did not show the real picture 
(an unusually frank ad¬ 
mission). Instead they said the 
asset backing In their coming 
October 31 accounts would be 
in excess of $2 a share. This 
made Transvlslon look like 
bargain-hunters who might 
have known more about 
General Finance’s real worth 
than did General Finance’s 
own shareholders, who relied 
on their company’s own ac¬ 
counts. 

• The method of payment 
was the second reason given 
for rejecting the offer. The 
directors pointed out that 
Transvision had said payment 
would be made within one 
month of its offer being 
declared unconditional by 
Transvision and subject to 
registration by General 
Finance of all transfers. 
Registration could take 
months and delay payments. 

• The third reason given was 
that General Finance would be 
inhibited "by the restrictions 
put on its operations by 
Transvlslon between the date 
of the bid and the day the offer 
became unconditional. 

Meanwhile share prices for 
both companies rocketed — 
General Finance’s from $1.35 
to $1.77 last Wednesday and 
Transvlslon’a from $1.65 to 
$2.35 

If there was one single 
impression Hawkins seemed 


determined to leave on NBR, It 
was that his company was not 
led by brash young hotshots. 

"We hope you wouldn't see 
us as loo racy,” he said. 

"In some respects we are a 
company that only has a short 
record and one of the things we 
are extremely conscious of is 
that we’ve got to develop a 
track record.’’ 

NBR: "What do you look for 
in an executive when you 
hire?’’ 

Hawkins: "We'd be looking 
for a reasonably basic sort of 
character — the old common 
sense thing. We’re not looking 
for the racy young executive. 
Every guy In this organisation 
is meant to be able to do the 
practical thing. This Is 
evidenced by our organisation. 
We have a direct line from this 
office to our branches. We 
haven’t got a lot of hierar¬ 
chical layers." 

NBR: "So you’re not looking 
for lateral thinkers or in¬ 
novative people with an eye for 
new fields of endeavour for the 
company?" 

Hawkins: "Asacompany we 
would stick with what we 
know. This is something we've 
thought a lot about over the 
last year. We looked at a 
couple of possibilities. And 
we're quite sure we can get our 
growth and profit out of the 
things we know how to do. 

"It's easy to get diverted 
when you get carried away on 
an idea of a concept. We keep 
dragging ourselves back to our 
mainline operations." 

Racy or not, Transvlslon has 
a remarkable growth record. 

As Hawkins pointed out, It 
doubled its total assets last 
year and increased pre lax 
profitability by 180 per cent. 


In terms of present 
profitability and growth 
Transvision's mainstay has 
been TV rentals. 

Transvlslon Is now number 
two In TV rentals after 
General Finance’s Group 
Rentals. And Hawkins said 
Transvisions market share 
was increasing. 

But Transvision has another 
string to its bow — finance. It 
has finance based subsidiaries 
and on the management side 
both Hawkins and executive 
chairman John Bayldon came 
to Transvision from executive 
positions with Marac. 

To date the finance side of 
Transvision's operations has 
been eclipsed by the TV rental 
side — but that is part of the 
story behind the General 
Finance takeover bid. 

Asked if the market for 
colour television sets was not 
headed for the doldrums, with 
the market reaching 
saturation point and a likely 
two-year hiatus before con¬ 
sumers started replacing 
present sets with new ones, 
Hawkins said: 

“I think that's fair comment. 
But two things happen. The 
market will reach saturation 
point which we think will 
happen probably after next 
winter’s placements. 

"But a funny thing is hap¬ 
pening lliis year. TV rentals 
are taking a bigger share of 
the overall TV market than 
last year. Before rentals were 
running at 21 to 22 per cent of 
the total market. Now rental 
business is going at 32 to 33 per 
cent of that market. 

“The reasons behind this are 
twofold: with the money 
peopio have in their 
paypackets it’s a hell of a lot 


easier to rent than to make a 
big purchase decision. And 
there is also the cost escalation 
for TVs. 

"When the market begins to 
flatten out Transvision still has 
a lot of black and white sets out 
there on rental that are 
changeover prospects." 

But if the TV market was 
flattening out, how long could 
Transvlslon continue to grow 
as it has In the past in TV 
rentals? When TV business 
flattens out, what would the 
company put its energies into? 

"Our expertise lies in 
finance and TV rental. We 
have a very small finance 
company as part of the group. 
We will give that a bit of a 
push," said Hawkins. 

"Just this week In this 
building we opened a shop 
which Is the first combined TV 
rental and money shop. 

"The takeover of General 
Finance would leave us with a 
big TV rental company which 
would lead to big savings in 
overheads. And an opportunity 
to get ourselves into the 
financial side in a big way at a 
level that we couldn't achieve 
by natural growth in the next 
10 years." 

"Thai is assuming Trans- 
vision takes over Genera! 
Finance. If it didn't happen, 
whal would the company turn 
to when the TV rental market 
flattened out? 

"As the rental portfolio 
levels out the profitability 
increases. You invest less in 
new TVs and depreciate the 
TVs ynu have out. Your 
business turns into a positive 
cash flow business," Hawkins 
said. 

"Up to now every dollar we 
'.■Quid gel our bunds on we 


spent buying new TVs. When 
we get to the stage where 
rental income is enough to buy 
all the TVs wo need plus a bit 
left over we need an outlet for 
those funds. That’s why the TV 
rental business and finance 
business _go hand in hand." 

Transvlslon had substantial 
backing for the General 
Finance bid. Was that backing 
for the specific purpose of 
taking over General Finance 
or the more general purpose of 
expanding Transvision's 
finance arm? If the General 
Finance bid came to naught, 
were those backers interested 
in other options? 

“Yes they could be. We 
haven't thought of alternative 
possibilities yet. But evidence 
of the interest that our part¬ 
ners have in our company Is 
the fact that they facilitated 
the provision of something like 
$20 million," said Hawkins. 

"We went to them with the 
specific purpose of taking over 
General Finance. They could 
be interested in alternatives. 
But it's not our intention to 
change the existing structure 
nf the Transvision group right 
at the moment." 

How would General 
Finance's operation be 
changed if Transvision took it 
over? 

*'We have already said we 
would direct it along more 
clearly defined lines," 
Hawkins said. 

"You’ve gut Hroudlnnds 
willi their muney centres 
Marac is clearly defined in 
consumer mid commercial 
lending. UDC is more of a 
wholesale type financial 
operation. General Finance 
doesn't seem tu me tu fit into 
any of these descriptions." 


Construction firms reel 
under downturn 


AUCKLAND'S construction 
industry has had a rough 
■ «ek. 

■ One major company went 
; into provisional liquidation 
i.'bying off 106 men, another 
, wwl into receivership. 

V Auckland Master 
‘.Builders Association is 

-/-planning a seminar for next 
, .month to advise the industry 
..J im survival methods — and 
•. where survival is not possible, 

£5* 80 out of business 

V -gracefully. 

l&Jfi Davison Group, which 
EftWfc wen t into provisional 
^j-UquidaHon, was involved in 
and built com- 

- 1 Sif 1 build[n 8- Projects 
on the drawing 
I: ^2 the time of the 
•' Sf* Hon hcluded o major 
near Auckland 
■ building for Sonata 
/vfl^ 0rles at Avondale and 

■ I hypermarket at Panmure. 

?;Dav^n gtn8 1J Director John 
Mid he hoped to 

fieventiinn t S ese P ro jecta and 

reft& hi * comp,ny 

Bsssss: 

Itt delude about 

worth of land. 

W off 108 staff. 

! lt ^'ennSL eC ?n Ve8,reraain at 

CT^^cetoworkvrith 

'NblefiPf^ bla company’s 
in. the 

TgSf kotah when the firm 
fuhih? 6 k? d holdings for 
But the 

ie Co bulltiin g throughout 
L.“f l . ry crajhelL and 
fiSggj) P^Pcrty values 

Jeni didn’t make 

to service the Interest 


and rates on these properties', 
Davison said. 

Another problem 
acknowledged by Davison was 
an uneconomic loyalty to his 
staff. He was reluctant to lay 
off staff and as Davison said, 
"tho staff were unemployed". 

Those staff laid off by 
Davisons got the company into 
hot water with the Master 
Builders Association who 
expelled Davisons for paying 
above "approved’ 1 redun¬ 
dancy payments. 

Davison said he believed 
most of the company’s 
creditors would be paid within 
three to four months. 

Milne Construction was 
placed in receivership by its 
major debenture holder the 
ANZ Bank. The receivers are 
assessing the situation. So far 
this company's 50 employees 
retain their jobs. 

Master Builders Association 
Auckland president Tony 
Daley said commercial 
building work load levels were 
critical. “Judging from in¬ 
formation received from 
members, work loads are 
down 80 per cent from last 
year", he said... 

'.'“Member firms usually 
carrying about: 140 men were 
now down to : .50 or . so. Ap¬ 
prentice Intakes Were alw at a 
low level, and jeopardising the 
future of the industry/’ he 
said. 

"Government traditionally 
. spent something like $40 
■ million a year un commercial 
building or about one third of 
this. work! in place," he said, 
: "This ; • shelving is i now 
negligible as is spending by the 
nrivate sector".'!'" • 



Is your present 
company insurance 
keeping pace with 
todayk needs? 

Inflation affects your company in many wRys.Wagea, fuM, 
material costs, rentals... but spend a Valuable moment 
and consider what the present Inflation ratals doing to 
your company's Insurance cover. 

Forfulldetailson Security & General s comprehensive 
insurance plans, contact Security & General today. 
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We’ve got 69 ways 


for you to get to grips 


with time 




U # M 


You could / 

save a day and 
a half a week 
by spending just \ 
a couple of minutes 
with us now. 



THIS IS PAGE 2 OP OUR REPORT 

— “69 PRACTICAL IDEAS 
IN TIME MANAGEMENT ’'. 


-J' 








«K2:SS.-‘ 


You should see the other pages. The 
articles are short. You can see that. 
They could have been expanded, 
padded, wordy. But why put in extras 
when the meat of the material can be 
read so easily. Concise. Brief. To the 
point. If it takes you longer to read, it 
costs you money. And after all, that is 
what The Small Business Letter is all 
about. SAVING YOU MONEY. 
Could be that you pay too much tax. 
Or have finance problems. Staff 
problems. Or maybe you don’t realise 
that your office could be more 
efficient at cheaper cost. Or the 
factory. The shop. Perhaps your sales 
could be greater with just a little 
effort. We give you the information 
you need. 

THE SMALL BUSINESS LETTER. 
MAKING YOU MONEY. SAVING 
YOU MONEY. 


How many of these 
problems do you face? 


This report has already proven so popular that we have had a number of 
requests for bulk quantities for in-company distribution. We are confident that 
you will find it equally valuable and stimulating. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW — MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Solutions lo all of them are given in 

this report. 

□ Do you often reach the end ol the day 
feeling you have achieved luilhiny? 

□ DostalT members interrupt you Urn 
frequently. 1 

□ Is the telephone a curse? 

□ Do you have a backlog ol wot k you 
never seem to clear? 

□ Are you sometimes unable to choose 
between two alternatives? 

□ Does answering mail take too much ol 
ynur time? 

□ Du you attend meetings where you feel 
at least half your time was wasted? 

□ Du you put ollt ill tomorrow things that 
should be done yesterday? 

□ Are you unable lodo all the nccossaiy 
reading foryour job? 

□ Are you never able to work lor more 
than 15 minutes without interruption. 


A *'*!£ couW cosl fnr m °re than the annual subscription cost. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW - 5 ISSUES JUST $10. 


Mail coupon to: mm mm *■* wm mm mm mm wm mm mm mm 

THE BUSINESS LETTER flM a 

18a Rock Isle Rd (Phone 404-7687) 

Torbay AK 10 m* 1 ** 

Please enrol me as a subscriber to The Small Business Letter. 
Send me by return post my free copies of Time Management, 
Better Bank Loans, A Marketing Revolution, Making Money in 
Mail Order and Speed Reading. 

ENROL ME FOR □ 12 months (25 issues) $40.00 / 

O 2 months (5 issues) $10.00 /, 

Mr/MrsfMtss ___._;__ 
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can assess The Small Business Leun 
for yourself this trial subscription of . 1 
issues is only $10.00 Once you see 
how great it really is, then you will 
want to be a regular subscriber. 


The only journal of its kind in New 
Zealand. Not a political ccimmenun 
Not the daily news: Ideas. Hint?. 
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* Make Money 
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‘Cut costs 
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FOL: points for publicity, but a rift is showing 


by Mary Varnham 

pOL president Jim Knox 
finally got to present his case 

or a minimum livtagwageto 
the Arbitration Court last 
week. Trouble was, it was the 
wrong hearing. 

fte FOL had lodged an 
aopllcation with the court for a 
minimum living wage In July. 
Three weeks later, the 
Prime Minister purloined IS 
minutes of national television 
and radio time to announce 
that the General Wage Orders 
Act barely two years old, wbs 
being axed. This axing meant 
that the FOL no longer had the 
power lo apply for a general 
wage order, let alone a 
minimum living wage. 

That was the end of the 
application — but not the end 
of the Idea. 


Thousands of shopkeepers, 
manufacturers, accountants and 
businessmen are already saving 
through The Small Business Let®- 
You’ve seen page 2 of one of our 
business reports. There are 4 other 
special reports also available./*# 
our subscribers. One tells you ^ 
get cheaper, safer and easier ban* 
loans. Another will show 
you can increase sales byaniuj™* 
new technique that is sweeping 
Stales. The other gives y° u . l Jv fU 
low-down on how to use maiiw® 

• increase sales. Then a report® 1 
technique of speed reading that 
save you another hour a day. 

And these reports are only ine^ 
beginning. We will send them* 
with your first issue of The 
Business Letter. . 

The Letter will continue to bugj 

a store of money saving 
Each fortnight. Time saving- &*■ 
saving. Just right for you. 


The minimum living wage 
was close to Knox’s heart, and 
considerable time 

and effort had gone into 
preparing the case. 

FOL researchers had 
compiled a massive amount of 
information and statistics, 
analysed it, tabulated It, to 
determine the minimum in¬ 
come a family of four needed 
to survive decently. 

It had been established, for 
example, that the average 
family ate 10 kg of potatoes 
{12.70) and 2 kg of carrots (88 
cents) a week, that housing, 
whether rent or mortgage 
payments, cost them $39.14 
and clothing $7.31. 

The appendix to the FOL’s 
submission is full of that type 
of data, and it is not surprising 
that the federation seized the 
opportunity of the drivers' 
case lo give It an airing before 
it got hopelessly out of date. 

But the submission, in sup¬ 
port of the Drivers Federation 
claims for a 13 per cent wage 
increase, higher service 
allowances and a shorter 
award term, placed the court 
in a dilemma. 

The court's agreeing to take 
the evidence into account 
coidd be construed as a tacit 
endorsement of the minimum 
living wage principle — 
something the court was 
prevented from ruling on. 

But the court held the FOL 
submissions to be irrelevant, 
the cry would go up that the 
court was a tool of the 
Government and the em¬ 
ployers, a view widely held 
among sections of the trade 
™ movement. It is this 
“ooge that has discouraged 
greater use of the court by 
“fas in the past. 

JJ* contended that “the 

system ? th ? "bitration 
depends to a large 

SS? u J? n 010 outcome of this 
■ mere is some truth in 

the onus Is on the 
the ^ 11 onn win 

end52 dence of employers 

even If this means 
wath ° f th. 

this 5,2" of the drivers, 

*■■■»»2?“i brlnglng 

n D-,. 8e rise closer to the 
l agreed 1110 P® 1 * 1 * had 

hSTs ^dilation than 

UuJf Br per . c® 0 * the Prime 

decided waa^he m a ^ b,t|,ap ri y 
•' Govemmn i maj dmum the 
* 0Dl Woul d allow. 
r'ccuM^^ring, both sides 
h ^ k 070 convinced 

J •tiong^an? 8 ? reaU y were 
: ^erenp^dJ^oconcUiable 
, ^fences between them on 
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the three points at issue. In¬ 
stead as everyone knew, they 
had, in the interests of getting 
the dispute to court, agreed to 
disagree. 

But employer-union accord 
began to fray during the ad¬ 
journment taken by the Bench 
to decide the extension of time 
question. 

Barely had the Bench left 
the room before a heated 
argument broke out between 
Knox and Drivers Federation 
president Ken Douglas on the 
one hand and employers* 
advocate Dave Patten on the 
other. 

The issue — whether the 
employers had been informed 
in advance of the FOL'a in¬ 
tention to introduce the 
minimum living wage 
argument. 

At a meeting the previous 
Friday, the parties had laid out 
what the general outline of 
their respective cases would 
be. 

Patten insisted — and still 
insists — that while the drivers 
did say they would deal with 
the case of the lower-paid 
drivers, the minimum living 
wage was never mentioned. 

The press was excluded 
from this meeting. 

The Bench decided to accept 
the FOL's submission, saying 
it would be “foolish' 1 not to 
hear all the evidence it could. 
The employers were given two 
days to prepare a rebuttal. 

The irony of the two ad¬ 
versary groups waxing in¬ 
dignant over the idea that one 
had betrayed an alliance 
between them cannot have 
escaped anybody. Certainly 
not members of the press, who 
were visibly delighted at this 
unexpected departure from 
the script. 

The drivers' dispute has 
been around for so long—over 
four months — that it's 
become almost a way of life for 
both advocates and industrial 
reporters. 

In this respect, the spirited 
altercation, and even Knox's 
lengthy submission, relevant 
or not, were welcome diver¬ 
sions. 

So too were the three wit¬ 
nesses called by the drivers. 
Each was young, married and 
had several children. Each 
gave details of what he earned 
and what his weekly expenses 
were. 

In each case, expenses were 
about the same, or greater 
than, Income. 

Patten’s admonitions to one 
— that he could save his $10 
weekly petrol bill by walking 
to work, or riding a bicycle — 
was to backfire on him. 
Another witness explained that 
part of his weekly hire pur¬ 
chase payments went towards 
a bicycle he rode to work. 

While the FOL had got its 
case for the minimum living 
wage comprehensively geared 
and ready to go, the Em¬ 
ployers Federation seemed to 
have been caught flat-footed. 

The most it could do when 
the court met again, one of¬ 
ficial said privately, was "to 
make broad points on broad 
issues". 

They may have to do more 
than that in the future. It has 
become clear that, far from 
giving up, the FOL Is more 
determined than ever to push 
home the minimum wage 
argument. 

Knox described it in court as 
"the cornerstone" of the 
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federation's Income policy, 
and a big effort is going Into 
persuading unions to use It as 
evidence in their own award 
negotiations, particularly 
unions whose workers fall 
largely into the lower-paid 
category. 

Upcoming awards where it 
is sure to be used include this 
month's Auckland Retail Non¬ 
foods and the Tobacco 
Workers, both traditionally 
low paid occupations. 

It iB also sure to form the 
basiB for the ongoing bipartite 
discussions on incomes policy 
between the FOL executive 
and Government represen¬ 
tatives led by Labour Minister 
Bolger. Word is that both sides 
are keen to chalk up a number 
of talks before Prime Minister 
Muldoon returns from over- 


Si 
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seas. 

Whether there was any point 
in the FOL introducing the 
minimum living wage 
argument Into the drivers' 
case at this late stage is open 
to debate. 

In termB of the decision 


KEN DOUGLAS... departure 
from the script. — 


reached, Its effect is likely to 
be minimal; Indeed, the case 
presented to the court by the 
Drivers Federation itself 
made no mention of the con¬ 
cept at all. 

Instead it emphasised that 


both parties were committed 
to close examination and 
restructuring of the award in 
the light of what Douglas 
called "dramatic changes in 
the organisation of the road 
transport industry In this 
country”. 

For this reason, the 
federation said, any decision 
reached by the court would 
cover only the restructuring 
period and not be a long-term 
guide lo drivers' wages. 

But as a publicity exercise, 
the FOL may have scored a 
few paints with its submission. 

Certainly It showed the 
unions that it was prepared to 
put its mouth where Its heart 
was. It also got the minimum 
living wage banner briefly 
back on the front pages. 

But there are some In the 
movement who believe the 
FOL should concentrate its 
efforts on patching up the rifts 
that have begun to show 
through its ranks In the last 
few months, rather than 
engaging in full-frontal 
publicity exorcises. 


As NBR went to press, the 
Arbitration Court released its 
decision on the drivers' wage 
dispute. At 10.5 per cent, the 
court set the Increase In the 
basic wage rate close to those 
of other recently settled 
awards. 

But the sharp rise in service 
allowances — now $2.40 after 
one year, $4.80 after two and 
$7.20 after five — makes the 
overall Increase close to the 11 
per cent originally agreed to 
by the parties In conclllattoo. 

The court’s rulings contrast 
with the lower service 
allowances previously agreed 
to by both sides. These were 
$1.92 after one year, 13.84 after 
two, $5.76 after three and $7.88 
after seven. 

The court has. In effect, 
succeeded In a delicate 
balancing trick which should 
make almost everyone happy. 
But the reinstated 12-month 
term menns that any hopes the 
Drivers Federation had of 
being let off the trend-setting 
hook have been dashed for 
another year. 
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“Benmorven is truly 
a masterpiece? My 1979 


“It tastes absolutely fantastic. It 
has temperament and character." 




“It can be compared to a German 
Qualitatswein mil Pradikat - 
Auslese." 

Qualitatswein mit Pradikat. This is 
a designation of quality which 
appears on the label of a good 
German wine: * Auslese' means wine 
made from selected bunches of 
grapes.' 


* 7i is worthy of the Gold Seal which 
it received at the 9th International Wine 
and Spirit Competition in June 1978 in 
London." 

“It has a fresh taste, a strong 
bouquet and is sparkly (Lively).” 



MONTANA 


leading NZ in the world of wine 
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Midas touch meets Govt I Shaping future before it becomes the present 
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by John Draper 

TRADE and Industry’s 
reluctance to grant Import 
licences for product samples is 
holding up an international 
deal and potential New 
Zealand export. 

At stake is the first com¬ 
mercial application of the 
SINTESD agreement with 
Singapore, for technological 
and Industrial cooperation. 

Welling ton-based Tatra 
Industries wants to use a 
unique process developed by 
Setsco, the commercial arm of 
the Singapore Institute of 
Standards and Industrial 
Research, to gold-plate native 
flowers. 

Setsco is willing to give 


Tatra a production licence for 
the technological application 
in return for a shareholding in 
the company. 

To launch the products on 
the local market, Tatra wants 
to import up to 2000 gold-plated 
orchids from Setsco, before 
going into production itself. 

But lo bring in the orchids, 
Tatra needs an Import licence. 

And it has run headlong into 
Trade and Industry policy. 

Trade and Industry, in the 
past, has refused all licence 
applications to import goods 
for market testing. 

In line with the policy, of¬ 
ficials threw out Tatra's 
original application. 

Pressure from SINTESD 
administrators, who are also 


within Trade and industry, 
Imd tlie matter reopened. A 
way was found for the 
jewellery lo enter. 

But the delay could set back 
tlie project by up to nine 
months. 

Both Setsco and Tatra 
wanted the market tilling to 
begin in July, will) production 
beginning before Christinas. 

Now the orchids might not be 
test inurketed before March. 

Tabu’s success is nut likely 
to lend lo any f multimental 
change in (lie department's 
policy towurds samples. 

Tlie department's decision 
was further complicated by an 
earlier refusal to grant u 
licence to an importer who was 
not intending to go into 
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manufacturing. 

Tatra group g(u . 
manager Robert Ph£; 

the project would Z l 
got off the ground if it 
come within the franZ' 

the SINTESD agrS 1 

"We hoped with SKib '• 

we would proceed wrjifc 

indeed," PhilpoH ■ 
were over optimistic” 

In line with group 

lulra almstoexwrliDh, 
per cent of the jewellery £ 
on native flowers and bn,! 
Australia and the ?«»•• 
Islands. "• 

But the company Is nut/ 
all the hurdles yet. 
Singapore's golden onhldie 
on sale in New Zealand,fa- 
will be sending native fo? 
to Setsco to ensure ihij a' 
suited lo the process. | 

It is not yet certain illM' 
and industry will akt 
sent I-pro cessed predict 
return for gold-pliliq». 
Tatra. 

Tho technique is , 
secret, and one that tab: 
yet to learn. But llefi-i 
are preserved wiling | 
coating on lo whichp::-.; 
can be attached. 

Pliilpott says Tatmui 
complying with S&:i 
markeilng philosophy J, 
high-quality high-u 
product. 

"U will be a complefitr 
aelivitylo the leather^ 
art* already producioglj: 
tourist trade," Philpifl*. 

Twlra is invcstiagmttr - 
$1 DU ,000 in the project. 
will become compteteh'- 
Zu-nluii'l-opcratcd afw 
technical advice from fc 
Hum id other projccL- - 
reaching fruition : 
auspices of the SL^jL- 
agreement, all I* 1 • 
manufacture of KWk- 
praliwls iu Slugapore 

DFC goesto 
Singapore 

by Warren Bffn*' 

FOR the first III* 
Zealand will be rtpj*- 
I his week at 

manufacturers 

fair. , -u- 
Tlie invitation = 
DFC'a Applied 

Programme 
together nine 
companies to exhibit ** . 
Zealand stand. «:■ 
Programmemijf^. 
McShane mM ®*.gf” 

clde 2 al l0 ^' 

would probably 

technological 

agreement KW f 

Singapore 

dards and Z* 

Research s egjft* 
Setsco, 

was particularly^^ 
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by Belinda Gillespie 
ANOTHER read-out from the 
crystal ball department, 
.•Societies in Change — A 
Question of Scale", is the 
second in a series of three 
booklets being produced this 
year by the Commission for 
(he Future, 

Sandwiched between 
■‘Resources and Technology 
(which appeared in August), 
and "International Relations, 
Economics and Trade,” (still 
to come), "Societies in 
Change” has been synthesised 
by Nick Zepke from con¬ 
tributions by various authors. 

The total cost of the three 
won’t be known till the set has 
been published, but it’s a big 
slice of the commission’s 1979 
budget of 1230,000, according 
to executive-director Dick 
Ryan. 

Retailing at $3.25, the price 
(subsidised by the com¬ 


mission ) is a compromise 
between giving the booklet 
away, and making it higher 
than the admittedly small 
market will stand. 

With 8000 printed, the 
previous booklet has sold all 
but 2000 copies, and Is ex¬ 
pected to "go again" when the 
trilogy 1 b complete, Ryan says. 

The outlets are Government 
and larger retail bookshops, as 
well as direct orders from the 
commission itself. 

“Societies in Change" will 
be doing well if it matches the 
sales of its predecessor, which 
appeared at a time erf peak 
interest In New Zealand’s 
energy future. 

The commission Is not 
bugged by academics’ com¬ 
plaints that the booklets aren’t 
high-powered enough. 

T ‘We can’t hit everyone,” 
Ryan says. 

By aiming at a reading age 


Motor traders reorganise 


MOTOR vehicle dealers are 
bring promised a belter deal 
from their national body after 
organisational changes take 
place. 

Moves announced at the 
annual conferences of the 
Motor Trade Association and 
the Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Institute would put both 
organisations on a better 
footing, according their joint 
executive director, Coltn 
Stone. 

Stone has been executive 
director of the MTA since 1961 
and is tho top executive in the 
Motor Vehicle Dealers In¬ 
stitute. 

He is stepping aside from 
his MTA responsibilities to 
allow the current executive 
officer, Trevor Bates, to move 
up. 

Stone will carry on as 
executive director of the MVDI 
assisted by executive officer 
Harley Russell, and Bates will 
shoulder the larger burden of 
the MTA. 

The two organisations, 
although autonomous, have 
substantial interests In 
common and this will be 
strengthened under the re¬ 
organisation approved by the 
Joint conference. 

A Joint board of 
management will be set up 


over the two organisations’ 
national council comprising 
the president, senior vice! 
president, past president, past. 
past president and executive : 
director of each group. 

ThiB body will be responsible 
for co-ordination. Joint plan¬ 
ning and administration and 
any future Joint ventures by 
the MVDI and MTA. 

Slone snys the passing of the 
Motor Vehicle Dealers Act has 
brought a great deal of extra 
work, and It has been difficult 
to keep the industry together. 

“I’m bound to say that car 
dealers have not got nil they 
could expect from an 
executive director.” 

Originally he proposed to 
retire in 1981, but the MVDI 
countered with an offer lo stay 
on if he could be relieved of his 
other duties — hence the 
reshuffle of responsibilities. 

Stone now expects to see the 
MVDI develop more as a trade 
group. 

"From concentrating on 
statutory requirements of the 
fidelity fuhd and discipline of 
members, I want to see it built 
into a worthwhile trade 
organisation handling 
■ questions of profit, margins, 
industry surveys and statistics 
and broader policy areas," he 
said. 


of lBLi (compared with the 
average newspaper geared Lo 
a reading age of 12 according 
to some authorities), the 
commission has attempled 
another compromise. 

There’s enough new, meaty 
material to give some 
satisfaction to the more 
literate population, and yet it’s 
not beyond the capabilities of 
the masses. 

Just who is the commission 
getting to? 

A cross-section, according to 
Ryan. More precise In¬ 
formation about the reader- 
ship is yet to come, but there 
has been some Interest in the 
"Resources” booklet at 
university level, some from 
Rotary and Jaycee groups, 
and some from community 
colleges — a broad spread 
from learned to the relatively 
unerudite sectors of the 
population. 

For the other 96 per cent or 
so of the population who won't 
get to see the commission's 
major publications, more 
simplified material will be 


produced. 

"Though the means can't be 
made simple, the ends can,” 
Ryan says. 

"For example, the alter¬ 
natives of a small or a large- 
scale society are something 
everyone can understand." 

Out of about a thousand 
future groups around the 
world, New Zealand's com¬ 
mission is thought to be the 
only one directly 
disseminating information to 
the public. It is counting on the 
media lo help spread the 
message, and has taken pains 
lo bring the first two booklets 
to their attention. 

"Societies in Change" looks 
at New Zealand’s future social 
options, given the country’s 
characteristics of low 
population density, generous 
resources, geographic 
isolation and diverse cultures. 

Between a monolithic 
superstate and a society made 
up of semi-independent 
communities which have 
turned their backs on tho 
wurld, the commission wants 


us to consider the alternatives. 

A post-Indus trial society, 
where labour moves in¬ 
creasingly out of producing 
foods and into service areas; 
where institutions in both the 
private and public sectors 
grow very large and are 
managed exclusively by ex¬ 
perts; and where people ore 
prepared to delegate decision* 
making to the experts in ex¬ 
change for a high material 
standard of living, has been 
postulated by several 
'‘futurists’’. 

But the commission assumes 
that the post-industrial society 
is not inevitable for New 
Zealand. We have the choice, it 
argues, between centralisation 
and largeness, and decen¬ 
tralisation into smaller-scale 
Institutions. 

Hiis implies also a choice of 
control, between centralised 
decision-makers In a con¬ 
formist society and “open, 
intimate and human" struc¬ 
tures In a diverse society. 

Tlie bonk attempts to start 
discussion on how “to fashion a 


New Zealand which retains the 
best of the superstate while 
replacing all that which we 
believe to be had". 

Zepke has brought together 
a range of diverse statistics to 
illustrate the possible trend to 
a post-industrial society; the 
growth of the “Informal 
economy;" the alienation of 
New Zealanders; and 
questions of equality and 
meeting human needs. 

The commission describes 
its role thus:— "to assemble 
and disseminate Information 
about New Zealand's future in 
such a way that New 
Zealanders will be drawn Into 
the process of exercising 
choices about how the nation 
should develop as a society". 

But while all the con¬ 
sciousness-raising is going on, 
the future is inexorably being 
shaped by decisions that are 
being made now, particularly 
In resources and energy. 

By (he lime the public is 
awake lo (he options and 
motivated to make changes, 
the future might have already 
come. 
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Analysing annual accounts 


Predictions adopt ‘SNA’ as statistical base 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE September Quarterly 
Predictions from the Institute 
of Economic Research use the 
new New Zealand System of 
National Accounts as the 
statistical base for its 
forecasts. 

People who use the 
Predictions as a working 
document for assessing 
changes In their particular 
economic sectors may find the 
new terms strange, and even 
confusing. 

They can note the Institute's 
consoling remark: "as in the 
past it will usually, be ap¬ 


propriate to concentrate most 
on forecast rates of change 
rather than absolute values, 
and hopefully, this will 
minimise any difficulties”. 


minimise any difficulties". 

The new system Is con¬ 
trasted with the "national 
income and expenditure" 
flows. Under SNA (as the 
economists, with their love of 
initialled jargon, refer to the 
new system), the emphasis is 
on "sectors (the source of 
product which generates in¬ 
come), while the previous 
system emphasised ‘in¬ 
stitutions' i.e. receivers of 
income". 


Anyone who wants to look at 
the differences between the 
two systems can read In¬ 
troducing the New Zealand 
System of National Accounts, 
by institute staffer, T R 
O'Malley (also editor of 
Quarterly Predictions) in 
pages 32-40 of the latest 
publication. 

They will find an interesting 
flow chart relationship bet¬ 
ween the two systems. 

The "main flows in SNA" 
are much simplified (page 33 
Quarterly Predictions). 

While those technical 
matters have little to do with 


the general thrust of the latest 
Predictions, they are relevant 
to users of the institute's 
publications. After allowance 
for the new system, there are 
disturbing forecasts in the 
latest publication, assuming 
that the institute is more or 
less correct. 

In the latest edition, the 
Institute — bravely — com¬ 
pares its projections with 
actual outturn over a 31 month 
period. 

Commenting on the results, 
the institute Bays: "From our 
own point of view, this seems 
to indicate that our un- 


How much does laundry 
cost your business? 

Even if tfs only $1000 per year; 
OPL can save you at least 352! 

Think about it 



the size of your business, chances 
are an OPL system will save you 
big money, too. 


The OPL laundry package offers: 

* Heavy duty Industrial washers 
and dryers designed especially 
for OPL. 

‘ Specially formulated chemicals. 

* The backing of one of New 
Zealand's leading sales and 
service organisations. 


No Ironing needed 
The universal use of 
cotton/polyester fabrics today 
eliminates the need to iron 
bed linen or work garments. It Is 
simply a matter of folding laundry 
Items after the drying cycle to 
ensure a wrinkle-free finish. 


it's time someone cut 
back your laundry doatsl 
That's why we developed the 
OPL Great Alternative to 
"outside" laundries. 

*— Ian Moses 


Major cost saving advantages 
As an alternative to "outside” 
laundry services, OPL gives you 
far greater flexibility, plus positive 
cost-saving advantages. Because 
with an OPL system, your laundry 
costs are being reduced to an 
absolute minimum! 


Space la no problem 
An OPL washer and dryer 
package takes up less space than 
most office desks. And OPL has 
the advantage of being easily 
operated by any member of your 
existing staff. 


Whichever way you look at It, 
OPL makes sound business 
sense. 


Managing Director 
On Premise Laundries 


It's certainly time to question 
your laundry bllll The OPL “ori 
premise" laundry system help9 
almost every company to operate 
more profitably. 


You keep complete control 
Now there's no chance of being 
charged lor the laundering of. 
unused liemel. OPL means the'v 
laundry stays on your premises, 
so you keep control. And you'll 
never run short again! 


Ian W. Moaaa 
Managing Dlraotor 
On Pramlae Laundrlai Ltd 
48 George SU-aat 
P.O. Box 4211, Auckland 


Telephone 888.487 


For ln8tance, recently the OPL 
system saved one company 
$27,000 by reducing Us annual 
laundry bill by 50%l A smaller 
company produced a 39% saving 
with the OPL system.' Whatever. 
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Dear Mr Moses. 

I Would like lo know more about 
bow OPL can save money tor our 
business. 


The Great Alternative 


Company. 


ON PREMISE LAUNDRIES LTD 

Subsidiary Company of Advanceindustries' Ltd; 


Telephone 
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derstanding of economic 
relationships, while there is 
always room for im¬ 
provement, is reasonably 
good, but that there is yet a 
great deal to be achieved in 
terms of understanding the 
timing of economic 
movements, and appreciating 
the lag structures which 
operate. Improved indicators 
of entrepreneurial profits and 
private investment ex¬ 
penditures would almost 
certainly have induced us to 
estimate more significant 
economic decline sooner than 
we did." 

The accuracy of the in¬ 
stitute's forecasts and the 
outturns vary depending on the 
Indicator assessed. 

In general terms, it seems 1 
that the less the indicator is 
"politically" affected the 
closer the Predictions came to 
reality at the end of the day. 

Some time ago the institute 
chided me for suggesting that 
it failed to take account of 
political developments. It said, 
rightly, that it could not be 
expected to take pragmatic 
policy changes into account 
when making projections. 

The institute gives a due to 
its problems in one sentence 
out of two pages analysing the 
accuracy of its predictions. 

"Ultimately, 11 is for readers 
themselves to decide, in Uie 
light of the particular purposes 
our forecasts are expected to 
, serve." 

There is reference to two 
"policy" changes which af¬ 
fected forecasts. 

The Institute is involved in 
economic analysis, and 
therefore can not bo criticised 
■ for failing to take account of 
potential policy changes, 
because the latter affect the 
formor only when they oro 
mode. Analysis con deal only 
with matters as (hey are. 

But that "dealing" is a 
powerful force for policy 
change, as potential problems 
are emphasised, so the 
forecaster can effectively 
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destroy his own projeetku.; 
policy makers note Ihe m 
and take action. 


Before the institute wee 
another letter, to 
organisation is doing bfi 
than shown by its hittona. 
assessments, for the ra»:. 
just Riven. 


Today the institute, ip: 
the absence of posable pri? 
change, says that the CTi 
movement In the March IS 
year should be between Hi 
and 15 per cent. Tie V 
dcrlying" rate at the endnfw 
year is expected to be for 
ihan that. 


Exchange Rates 


As at October 4, 1970, $1NZ is worth: 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

-West Germany 
USA 
Austria 
Belgium 
China 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hong Kong 
India 


.8869 

.4561 

1.1583 

.8225 

222.05 

1.7411 

.9951 

12.52 

28,09 

1.5078 

5.0029 

4.0866 

36.33 

4.8961 

7.9828 


Selling rates supplied by 


Italy 

Malaysia 

Netherlands *; 

New Caledonia ■ ^ 
& Tahiti 7 {'JJ 

Norway ■ 1 . 0 '«u 

Pakistan . '• 

Papua-New Guinea : 
Portugal 

. Singapore • y 

South Africa 

Srf Lanka -, .?J$ 
Sweden . 
Switzerland ■:..:,‘gg 
Western Satnoa /. 

CBA Rank. • • .■■ •" ••Li 


PERSONAL COLLECTION 
SERVICES LIMITED.^# 

Auckland-31-756 ' ; 'V 

Wellington 856-032 .. 

Specialist Serviced to 


by Peter V O'Brien 

THE 1979 annual report of 
Challenge Corporation Ltd has 
a lemon for critics of com¬ 
panies which fail to disclose 
important financial in¬ 
formation. 

This writer, and others, 
commented last year on the 
lack of information regarding 
the taxation provision, par¬ 
ticularly the various In¬ 
vestment allowances and tax 
Incentives relating to exports 
and other aspects of 
Challenge's business. 

Information on taxation, 
including a breakdown of 
allowances and incentives, 
occupies a full page of notes to 
the accounts this year. 

The detailed figures on 
adjustments and allowances 
have to be read closely in order 
to understand the company's 
tax liability on last year’s 
profit, the tax provision in the 
balance sheet, and the 
deferred tax position. That is 
uifortunale, but there is no 
other way of giving full 
disclosure. 

Challenge omitted com¬ 
parative figures for 1978 in the 
tax notes, but that is un¬ 
derstandable. The exercise 
this year took considerable 
time, and provides the 
relevant information. Re¬ 
calculating last year’s pluses 
and minuses would add to the 
lime and trouble without 
giving much more than an 
historical comparison. 
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Challenge has published one of 
the most comprehensive tax 
notations of any company. 

A brief summary of the 
$9,284,000 provided for tax in 
the 1978-79 year shows the 
difference between "normal" 
tax rates and Challenge's 
liability. 

The group starts with 
$25,079,000 as net Income 
before taxation. “Items of a 
permanent difference" worth 
$2,233,000 are added to that 
amount to produce $27,302,000. 

"Items of a permanent 
difference" are then deducted. 
There are ten items, totalling 
$8,380,000, including export 
investment allowances of 
$975,000, "other" investment, 
allowances of $ 16 , 000 , export 
tax incentives of $458,000 and 
“other" tax incentives worth 
$30,000. 

The deductions left the group 
with a “pre-tax accounting 
profit" of $20,922,000. Tax at 45 
per cent was $9,415,000 from 
which $131,000 wos taken away 
for an overprovision of tax 
related to prior years. Tax on 
income was therefore 
$9,284,000. 


Import prices are apt- 
to rise, there should bt fcy 
upward tendencies in the k: 
of increase In domesticjja : 
and in payments for imp)® . 

"Despite expected Inow® 
in the Inflation rate 

balance of payments 

conditions of weaktoitj 

demand these problems^ ■ 

not be regarded as ,'. 

ones. The sliakinesaolde^ • 

Is epitomised by tte W 
increase in slock* i 
forecast for 1979-BO. Busuw ^ 
confidence is al«jjv b ? 
although some ineyjL „ ► 
investment Is tores**- . , 
not sufficient to susUto®^ f 
growth." _* {. 
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The "tax provision", in the 
balance sheet is more com¬ 
plicated, but results in an 
amount of $ 11 , 816,000 after 
allowance for timing dif¬ 
ferences and other ad¬ 
justments. 

Challenge is having 
discussions with Inland 
Revenue regarding some 
items of the tax provision, 
relating to subsidiaries 
acquired in previous years. 

the historic accounts in the 
48-page magazine style annual 
report require little comment. 
Challenge provides a mass of 
information about turnover, 
gross profit, assets employed 
and net profit by divisions, and 
all the usual statistics and 
ratios on a comparative basis. 

Inclusion of current cost 
financial statements raises 
issues which suggest that 
considerable refinement is 
needed to this system of in¬ 
flation accounting before It 
becomes a satisfactory 
method of recalculating 
company profits and balance 
sheets. 


Key Indicators 
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In the CCA consolidated 
statement of income Challenge 
provided a "circulating 
monetary assets adjustment" 
of $32.B million, compared with 
$18.3 million in 1978. That 
adjustment takes account of 
the depreciating value of 
monetary assets. 

It is offset by an increase of 
$28.4 million in the "capital 
maintenance reserve financed 
from borrowings" which is the 
“gain” obtained by holding 
depreciating monetary 
liabilities (overdraft, deposits, 
creditors, and other term 
borrowings). The 
corresponding figure in LOTS 
was $15.9 million. 

The substantial changes in 
these figures, and their ab¬ 
solute size, arfoe from the 
nature of Challenge's business. 
The group Includes several 
subsidiaries operating as 
finance companies or mer¬ 
chant banks, whilo the 
pastoral company has a quasi- 
banking function for farmers. 

The company assessed the 
circulating monetary asset 
adjustment by taking the 


movement in the General 
Price Index, ond applying it to 
the average of the movement 
in monetary liabilities between 
1978 and 1979. 

The GP1 change was 16.79 
per cent in the year lo June, 
compared with 10.14 per cent 
in the previous year. 

Challenge used the GPi 
because no other suitable 
index appeared available, but 
that index is unsuitable for 
several reasons, (NBR Sep¬ 
tember 12, discussing Reserve 
Bank governor, Ray White's 
system of “reals"). The index 
includes "double counting" of 
some items, while the 
Irregular changes in various 
sectors make it a rather hit or 
miss Index for calculating 
monetary depreciation. 

Challenge also followed the 
Accountants' Society policy of 
calculating taxation on 
historic cost principles, while 
taking pre-tax profit on the 
CCA system. The society's 
exposure draft on CCA says 
this is lo be done because the 
Society lias no power to alter 
the tax laws. 


The CCA accounts are a 
theoretical exercise; Lhey 
have no legal force under the 
Companies Act, but show a 
more realistic "(rue and 
fair" view than accounts 
prepared under the historic 
cost convention. 


In Challenge's case It is 
obvious that a CCA pre-tax 
profit of $8,014,000 would not 
attract the same tax as the 
$9,284,000 liability on historic 
cost pre-tax profit of 
$25,079,000. 


The company followed the 
society's recommendation and 
produces a Loss of $1,270,000. at 
is understood that calculating 
the actual tax rate on $8 
million would, for reasons 
given earlier, be a substantial 
task.) 


That loss, assuming tax was 
assessed on CCA profits, would 
be a profit less than 40 per cent 
of historic cost, so (lie point is 
still made. But this is o case 
where the society lias been 
ova - -cautious. 
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It is a great pleasure for me to have the opportunity to greet you on behalf of 
the Japan Import Investigation Mission, a group that has been organized to expand 

New Zeala^ nui y ^ noWt economic relations between New Zealand and Japan have 
developed considerably In recent years. Still, we feel there are areas yet to be 

l,npr °The Japan Import Investigation Mission Is the result of a proposal e by 
Deputy Prime Minister, the Right Honourable B.E. ^Iboys during 
/h April of this year, and has been organized and sponsored by the Japan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. The purpose of our mission Is not to merely increase New 
Zealand’s traditional exports to Japan, but to seek out new potential export items 

° nd ^Our^misstoi^deslres to^lmrn°!wre about industries in New Zealand 
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oanles export of New Zealand products to third countries can be discussed as weU. 
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Yoshio Tsuji. • 

Mission Leader, 

. Japan Import Investigation Mission 


Member Companies 


•!'Sumi^nio; Corporation 
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c | t bh & Co’ Ltd. . *' Mlttuktohl, Ltd.. , ; , Sum^Qitip : corporation 
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State stock rates to cool monetary system 


NBR SHAREMARKET SURVEY 


by Peter V O'Brien 
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INTEREST rates in the 
Government cash loan which 
opened yesterday may not 
attract much institutional 
money. 

The large financial In¬ 
stitutions already bold 
Government stock in excess of 
their regulatory requirements, 
and any additional con¬ 
tributions would be voluntary. 

An Increase of 0.5 per cent on 
maturities of one and three 
years, a six year stock with a 
rateof 13 per cent (the same as 
the previous five year rate), 
and removal of the ten year 
option seem designed for the 

f irivate investor, rather than 
urge companies and funds. 
The short term rates were 
increased for “competitive 
reasons", according to Acting 
Finance Minister Hugh 
Templeton. Could one of the 
competitive reasons be a 
desire to get some of that 
public service backpay into the 
Government’s hands, rather 
than have it in other in¬ 
vestments where it would 
eventually influence (albeit 
slightly) the expansion of 
private sector credit? 

A rate of 11.5 per cent on 
Government Block may seem 
minimal "competition” for 
rates of 14 per cent on finance 
company loans, but that 
depends on the attitude of the 
lender. 

'There are probably large 
numbers of people prepared to 
give the Government money 
for one year at 11.8 per cent, 
accepting the difference of 2.5 
per cent on the grounds of 
greater security. 


-t -I- r 


This might ba the case 
particularly with members of 
the public service, who will 
have sharp memories of the 
PSJS’ recent troubles And 
public servants, on balance, 
could prefer the Government’s 
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paper to that of the private 
sector as a matter of principle. 

Other investors, closer to the 
workings of the private sector, 
need more convincing of the 
merits of Investment in 
Government paper, but they 
could find a margin of 2.5 per 
cent for one year sufficient to 
overcome the security dif¬ 
ference. 

It should be noted, that 
"security" in this context does 
not mean that leading finance 
companies are In any. way 
shaky. "Security" Is as much a 
question of peace of mind on 
the lender’s part as it is the 
strength of the financial 
organisation where money is 
invested. 

The six year stock replaces 
the previous five year 
maturity, but carries the same 
Interest rate. Templeton said 
this option was introduced for 
“debt management reasons", 
which is another way of saying 
that the Government wants to 
keep a reasonable balance 
between its maturities, 

Substantial sums were 
raised earlier this year in the 
five year stock, which is 
repayable in 1984. It makes 
sense to have another amount 
rolling over in 1985, rather 
than in 1984. 

The removal of the 10 year 
option gives greater strength 
to the argument that the 
authorities are seeking fundB 
from Individuals rather than 
institutions. 

It would be sensible to lift the 
10 year rate if money was 
wanted from the institutions. 
Against that, is the argument 
that the movement (from the 
last loan's 10 per cent) would 
have to be substantial, and the 
difference would be politically 
troublesome. 

So the Government removed 
(he 10 year option, suggesting 
that it is at present happy with 
the Institutions’ public sector 
holdings. 

‘The-rapid reduction in the 
Ml and M2 monetary 
aggregates, with lesser 
downward movements In M3 
and private sector credit 
expansion, would Justify that 
approach, coupled with the 
increase in ratios on banks and 
finance companies. 

The changes to Ml, M2 and 
then M3 follow on to private 
sector credit expansion after 
several months' Ume lag. In 
the year to August the change 
to Ml (usually referred to 
formally as the “money 


supply", although people tend 
to get confused between that 
aggregate and the other larger 
groupings of demand and-or 
time deposits) and to M2 was 
under 9 per cent, while M3 and 
private sector credit also 
retreated from the levels of 
earlier months, although at a 
slower rate. 

With only five months left to 
the March 1980 financial year 
It is doubtful whether private 


sector credit expansion will 
come within the Government's 
8 to 12 per cent guideline (and 
that is where the guideline 
applies, not to "money sup¬ 
ply”), but It will certainly be 
well below the rate of 29 per 
cent recorded earlier in the 
year. 

Hie latest Government stock 
rates can be seen as an 
exercise to take any 
developing heat out of the 


monetary system. When 
coupled with other weapons— 
and it is a growing arsenal— 
the new rates will make the 
necessary modest ad¬ 
justments. Various other 
combinations of rates over 
terms could achieve the same 
object, but as a matter of 
policy the decision has been 
made to set the rates an¬ 
nounced last week. 

We will probably see other 
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Takeover offers spark disclosures 


by Peter V O'Brien 


INTERESTING things happen 
In companies when they 
receive unwanted takeover 
offers. Suddenly the directors 
say things that were never 
mentioned in earlier- annual 
reports, or say them earlier 
than planned. 

General Finance's 
recommendation to 
shareholders that they reject* 
the offer of 91-78 a share from 
Transvislon Holdings contains 
some unusiial statements. 
“Your board's dilemma, 
caused by the receipt of the 
offer, Is that General Finan¬ 
ce's accounts properly reflect 
the group's position from an 
offeror'B viewpoint, but do not 
show the real value to existing 
shareholders." 

And why do General 
Finance's accounts fail to 
show the realvalue to existing 
shareholders? 

This Ls the age of disclosure, 
so a leading finance house 
could be expected to give the 
shareholders the “real value” 
of their company in the ac¬ 
counts on an ongoing basis. 

There are two areas where 
the directors think (he com¬ 
pany is in a better position 
than shown in the latest ac¬ 
counts. 

After saying that the audited 
accounts as at April 30, 1079 
showed an asset backing of 
¥1-88 a share based on the 
"conservative attitude to the 
valuation of assets adopted by 
your directors", the leLtar to 
shareholders sayB: 

"In recent months, for the 
purpose of assessing the 
relative profitability of the 
variousactivitlesof the Group, 
we have revalued assets on a 
realistic basis. The 
revaluation disclosed a 
current net tangible asset 
backing in excess of the offer. 
By October 31, 1979 the net 
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tangible asset backing is likely 
to be in excess of $2 a share. 
Directors have studied details 
of this revaluation and are 
convinced it is realistic but 
still conservative." 

We start off with a “con¬ 
servative" valuation of assets 
at April30. Then we revalue on 
a ‘tealislic” basis, and finish 
up with a valuation which is 
Still conservative. 

There may be degrees of 
conservatism, but apparently 
in April we have something 
which is “conservative” but 
unrealistic. We then make it 
"realistic" and it is still 
"conservative". 

If the net asset backing was 
$1.58 in April, and is expected 
to be “in excess of $2" by 
October 31, the company wlh 
have an additional 44 cents a 
share. On the capital of $10.9 
million, that is another $4.8 
million in net shareholders 
coming to account between 
April and October. 

Assuming that the profit 
does reach $3 million for the 
1978-79 year, the group would 
have a sum of $1.25 million in 
extra retained profits from 
trading, after paying a higher 
dividend of 18 cents a share 
($1,744,960), and before any 
non-trading gains. 

That reduces the difference 


from $4.8 million to $3.25 
million of additional 
shareholders funds. 

A shift of that size in six 
months is described as 
bringing valuations to a 
"realistic" basis. But it is still 
conservative, just as the 
previous valuation was con¬ 
servative. Perhaps the 
company will revalue rental 
TV sets to a figure appropriate 
to their “real" lives. 

The statement to 
shareholders says, in regard to 
a provision for deferred 
taxation ($3,260,000 at October 
31, 1978), that "provided the 
General Finance Group 
continues to follow Its recent 
growth pattern, the probability 
Is that the company will need 
to provide for considerably 
less taxation during 1979 and 
the next few years. This has 
been confirmed by the com¬ 
pany's auditors". 

‘Sonic of the reduced 
provision may turn up in 
shareholders funds, but earlier 
the document says that the 
anticipated $3 million in net 
profit for 1978-79 represents, in 
part, a reduction in the 
provision for deferred 
taxation. 

It is very confusing, and may 
explain why the board has a 
dilemma, particularly when 
we read "the aforementioned 
profit of $3 million can be 
considered very satisfactory 
but it still does not truly reflect 
the benefits which will be 
derived from our recent in¬ 
vestments”. 

If General Flnsnco earns $3 
million, the earning rato on 


capital will be 28 cents i 
and the proposed »« 
dividend will be covert n 
times. At last week's pia j 
$1.77 that gives a piojss 
dividend yield of 9.(0 ptnu 
and a 23 cents margin tei, 
price and suggested u« 
backing, the latter, as 
earlier, being a c 
servative” calculation. , 

Assuming the corapivi 
anticipated flgurti n 
correct, and that the (itou 
as Btated (probably is 
conservative), the shirabi! 
investment possibflltia. 

The takeover offercmtodi 
situation where i* 
shareholders cannot b 
Their shares went from Ei 
before the offer to $1.7! Li 
week, they are told t* 
dividend will rise 3 cerii 
share, that the asset bicfcji 
expected to be about Hi- 
that the fkiture b gaol. 

Without the offer, ill il* 
things may have waited c: 
the release of the lWf c* 
report next January. 

But along came Those- 
with a large credit! 
although two elements o' - 
offer have raised q* 
(the method of paying 
restrictions on to' 1 
Finance’s operation! *r.-- 
the offeror's consent!, im- : 
shareholders have 1 
knowledge of their comp^ 11 
financial position. 
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BRAND NEW 
PROVEN COMPANY . 
CARS 

Hofden Klngswood HZ with 
RTS suspension. Manuals or 
automatics. Good choice of 
colours. 6 cyl. S311cc proven 
reliability motor. Consider 
these prices — manuals from 
$10,964, automatics from 
$12,774 with power steering. 
Holden Station Wagon Klngs¬ 
wood 202. Manual or Auto¬ 
matic with power ateering 
and RTS suspension. Popular 
commercial traveller vehicles. ■ 
Price — manuals from $11,680" 
or automatic from $13,182. 

Also available: 

Holden Statesman $16,775 
Holden Premier $14,148 
Holden Premier VS $M,907 


U smmNKcowwtoH ima-w# 01 *® \ 

Mosul Oil ice Slmnd Arcada. AucKland,, j 
Bran.'Mu:;. Auckland. Wellingt on. C1»6W^ .| 

Currency Services; Investment Mawmne/d; * ! 
Commercial Bills: Trade Finance; leasing: j 
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ABC line exporters brave conference wrath Competitive pricing reduces space for error 

by Warren Berryman Zealand trade — then our wharfles loaded the ship in j- —1 at Singapore — *350 a tonne. Initlallv tw I u? New Zealand and of customer acceptance, _ r . . . . . . . . . 
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by Warren Berryman 

ABC Container]!ne'a multi¬ 
purpose ship, the Antwerpen 
was sitting low in the water 
alongside Auckland’s 
Frey berg wharf last week. 

Aboard were 17,735 tonnes of 
mineral Band from West 
Australia, 10,612 tonnes of 
alumina from Queensland, and 
15040-foot containers and30 20 - 
foot containers from 
Australian manufacturers. 

As guests boarded the Ant¬ 
werpen for a welcoming 
cocktail, 6000 tonnes of New 
Zealand galvanised sheet steel 
were being hoisted aboard. 

Apart from the steel, the 
cargo out of Auckland on this 
non-conference Bhlp’a maiden 
visit, was disappointing — only 
a dozen or so 20 foot con¬ 
tainers, 

If tonnages out of New 
Zealand don't Improve, ABC 
will probably have to drop 
Auckland as a port of call. 

If this happens — if the 
conferences and producer 
boards are successful in 
driving ABC out of the New 


Zealand trade — then our 
Australian manufacturing 
competitors will rest alone 
enjoying cheaper rates than 
paid by New Zealand 
manufacturers to the con¬ 
ferences. (See NBR October 3, 
1979) 

Tied up near the Antwerpen 
that night was the ACT 4, a 
conference ship from a long 
line that have been providing 
regular service to this coun¬ 
try’s ports for years. 

ACT is owned by a con¬ 
sortium of shippers of which 
Blue Star (another conference 
carrier) Is a member. Blue 
Star is owned by the Vestey 
family who also have a major 
interest in this country’s meat 
industry through W and R 
Fletcher NZ Ltd — and a 
strong voice in the affairs of 
the Meat Exporters Council 
and the Meat Board. 

Aboard the Antwerpen, the 
Auckland Harbour Board 
general manager Robert 
Lorfmer, welcomed the ship 
and crew to New Zealand. 
Relations were cordial. The 


wharfles loaded the ship in 
quick time allowing her to 
leave before schedule. 
Waterslder's Union boss Jack 
Clair was there hoisting a 
drink or two with ABC’s 
agentB, Harbour Board 
executives and exporters. 

The presence of two jour¬ 
nalists, one from NBR and one 
from SPTV, had an inhibiting 
effect on conversation where 
ever they went. 

Exporters using ABC were 
not anxious to publicise the 
fact for fear of retaliation by 
the conferences. Many of those 
exporters present had 
previously shipped with Ace 
Lines — the non-conference 
carrier that cut some com¬ 
modity freight rates in half in a 
price war with the conferences 
before leaving the New 
Zealand trade. 

Hie topic most discussed 
was how New Zealand ex¬ 
porters were disadvantaged in 
world trade by our 
disproportionately high freight 
rates. 

One Auckland manufacturer 
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had a hot prospect to sell his 
goods to Columbia. H1 b price 
was right on an FOB basis but 
New Zealand's high freight 
rates priced him out of the 
market. 

This manufacturer checked 
up on the freight rates paid by 
his worldwide competitors to 
the same market. The 
following are the freight rates 
to Columbia. 

Conference rates: from New 
Zealand with trans-shipment 



Now the new Rover3500 

some serious competition 



Rover 2600 brings you even more of the 
privileges and pleasures of Rover motoring. 
Rover 3500’s aerodynamic, fuel-conscious 
styling and award-winning attention to safety, 
bLend easily with the extra fuel-efficiency of the 
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at Singapore — *350 a tonne. 
From New Zealand with trans¬ 
shipment at East Coast United 
States — *273.20 a tonne. 

Non-Conference: Polish 
Ocean Lines — *170.45 a tonne. 
Auckland Shipping and 
Chartering $220 a tonne. 

The same goods shipped 
from South Africa would cost 
only $60 a tonne. 

Goods from South Africa, 
half a world away from 
Columbia, would go for Hbout 
one third of the cheapest rate 
out of New Zealand ... or less 
than a quarter of the cheapest 
conference rate available. 

As a result, the goods did not 
go at all. The Auckland 
manufacturer's FOB price 
was acceptable to the buyer. 
But there was no way he could 
compete on freight with his 
international competitors. 

Other manufacturing ex¬ 
porters aboard said they had 
been receiving a lot of at¬ 
tention from the conference 
lines in recent weeks with 
inducements to shun ABC and 
remain loyal to the conference. 

The Meat and Dairy Boards 
recently negotiated with the 
conference a 5 per cent freight 
rate Increase for their 
products. 

Manufacturers were not 
present at these negotiations 
and their freight rates went up 
17 per cent to Europe and 21 
per cent to Britain last week. 

The Meat and Dairy Boards 
said they were happy with the 
new freight rates. Manufac¬ 
turers, who will in effect be 
subsidising producer board 
freight rates to a greater 
degree now than in the past, 
are not happy with their 
freight increases. 

Meat Board chairman 
Charles Hilgendorf was 
quoted in the Auckland Star 
saying, Waltakl NZR "acted 
Irresponsibly and against the 
interests of New Zealand in 
raising doubts over our ability 
to control the flow of lamb into 
Europe". 

In his criticism of Waitaki, 
who tried to save Itself *5 
million in freight by shipping 
with ABC, Hilgendorf said: 
“The only worrying thing 
about it all has been that our 
prime argument against 
suggestions of a restrictive 
EEC sheepmeat regime is that 
the board has nlways said it 
had complete control and 
therefore could ensure a well 
regulated and disciplined flow 
on to the European market." 

Despite Hilgcndorf’s 
remarks, one might wonder 
the reaction of the Belgian 
Government to having ABC 
snubbed by the Meat Board. 

Hie Belgian Government is 
strongly backing ABC in an 
effort to revive that country's 
shipping Industry. And it is at 
least open to conjecture 
whether the Belgians will take 
kindly to their shipowners 
being shut out while British 
shipowners are favoured — 
and whether this will Influence 
their stance vis-a-vis access of 
New Zealand meat to the 
European community’s 
market. 

Meanwhile the battle with 
the Meat and Wool Boards and 
ABC has been carried to the 
courts. 

Waitaki NZR is seeking a 
judicial review of the Meat 
Board's seizure of the meat it 
intended shipping with ABC at 
a *5 million a year saving. 

ABC represented Its offer to 
carry meat at reduced freight 
rates to the Meat Board. 

ABC hoped to fill with 
Mwifruit the space on Its ship 
left by the seized meat. It 
offered kiwlfrult shippers a 
rate 20 per cent less than 
conference rates, 

; These shipers get a 10 per 
cent loyalty rebate from the 
cartel, which it would hgye lost 
by shipping with ABC. . ; 


cargo. 

Federated FarnuJ 
come out in suppat J! 

■ ® ut JJ 8 Producer 

have the statutory £ 
dictate what ships rJX 
^y^beuaedtoapatt 

ABC's support fr 
manufacturing emW 
reported to be margfol 

The owner of ABFift 
Tsvl Rosenfeld, Is cwflb 
taking the Wool BoardEon 
American Federal ifa^ 
Commission to rule on m' 
practices which bardefa 
from the wool trade. 

Rosenfeld has otba 
terests in New ZealudL 
part owner of Mi-j 
Carriers which runs 
Tasman service in eoqa; 
to the Union Compaq. 

Rosenfeld owns the 
and charters it to to- 
Carriers. He owns ante 
on the trans-Tasman in: 
Dunedin, which bcbulsff 
a bare boat basis to to 
who in turn time chattel, 
the Union Company. 

Exporters shipping c£ 
Tasman say that the tuw 
Maritime Carriers to fell 
has brought freight ntai- 
through competition. 
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Initially „ i if New Zealand and of customer acceptance, 

shippers IuSa Ltrallan manufacturers are Avery said, 

because there b *1 f 0 survive and compete On product liability, Avery 
the carters Profitably on world markets In said the greatest problems 
somehow n* _S* ' E next decode, they must confronting management were 
to find «paceH,S Kappraloe their approaches to how o allow for altuatlone of 
and convince 3ily control. Otherwlae the race 1 - tracing owners, 

to USB ABP 3 Ji v development nations of meeting cost of rectification or 

cargo ABC,ABc 6is‘ lie world - particularly those replacement and possibly 
* . 4 J | J southeast Asia -which are paying for loss of profit by the 

Federated Farmcn t : JLJL rapidly in manufac- users, 
come out in supp^t gi S technology will present Add to that the potential of 
But the producer fc Linus problems to all our class action, and manufac- 

have the statutory m 1 Sutrles. turers « situation that 

dictate what ships mp -That was the message put to could jeopardise the financial 
maynotbeusedtoapett B ernuo of New Zealand viability of any manufacturing 

products. ^ muiufacturers by the joint operation, he said. 

ABC's support chief executive of Repco The subject of legal class 

manufacturing em«ta (Australia), Tony Avery. actions was receiving a lot of 

reported to be mS Apart from energy shor- study by Australia's state 
The owner m linT, Industry faced much attorneys-general. 

whII S Z> *“"**“Lf* 11 . ™ * 

pectations from consumers for procedure for allowing a 

Quality and performance in multitude of individual claims 

goods, Avery said. to be determined in a single 

Quality orientation started action where otherwise each 

at the top, but should be in the claimant would have to sue 

minds of everyone engaged In separately, 
the enterprise. That means Class members were not 


governments and trade unions 
-"Shell be right mate" and 
■‘near enough is good enough" 
would not do, Avery said. 

Management's job wbb to 
thoroughly research all its 
products — particularly those 
which are safety related. 

That meant determining the 
purpose of the product, asking 
if (hat purpose was valid, and 
determining if the product 
lilted the purpose. 

A high level of product 
engineering and technology 
was demanded: careful 
analysis of the product design 
followed by testing and 
development, and a thorough 
value analysis to test the 
economics of each element. 
Market research and 
analysis was as essential as 
the programme needed to 
develop a product. 

"The case of the Leyland 
F78 must surely remind us of 
the necessity of assessing the 
market before making major 
product commitments", said 
Avery. 

Did manufacturers know 
their customers, or did they 
raerely represent a sales 
figure? he asked. 

How did the customer use or 
misuse the product? 
Management should assess 
Jhe(customer by continual data 
Meed and not await a turn¬ 
down of sales before applying 
corrective action. 

An over-reliance on national 
««jwnic trends was often 
to explain a business 
when the real cause 

hi!! i P°° r Product quality, 
wefflcient marketing or lack 


to be determined in a single 
action where otherwise each 
claimant would have to sue 
separately. 

Class members were not 
strictly parties to the action, 
and were relieved from 
liability for costs, but were 
bound by the court’s decision. 

Class actions permitted 
effective relief for small 
claimants whose claims, 
standing alone, would not 
justify the cost of litigation. 

Moreover, aggregate 
awards in class actions were 
extremely effective deterrents 
because they hit the defendant 
where it hurts most — the hip 
pocket. 

And by their nature, class 
actions ensured large-scale 
public exposure of unlawful 
activity. 

A worrying factor, and one 
which must surely emphasise 
the concern of good quality 
practices, was that the threat 
of class actions might cause 
innovative companies to 
retreat to tried and tested 
products rather than introduce 
a product which is 
technologically more ad¬ 
vanced, and probably less 
expensive to make, Avery 
said. 

On computor technology, 
Avery discussed the question 
of whether management 
should involve itself in such 
highly capital intensive trends 
in the face of market un¬ 
certainty. 

One of the most important 
uses of this technology In the 
1980s, he believed, would be 
in the field of materials 
management. 

Many present systems for 
inventory control — though 
they might be computerised — 
grew out of manual systems 
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and hid weaknesses which 
limited their ability to react to 
change. 

New systems would 
minimise the time stock lies on 
the shelf waiting to be used; 
they would react quickly to 
changes in customer demand, 
stock loss and so on. 

The result was fewer rush 
set-ups and improved product 
quality. 

Avery said continued use of 
obsolete manufacturing 
technology could not be 


justified either from an 
economic or resource point of 
view. 

To manufacture quality 
products, new and better 
processes must be developed. 
The margins for error no 
longer existed and the cost of 
defective work could no longer 
be absorbed into a competitive 
pricing structure. 

Total control of quality now 
replaced the margins for error 
and product liability insurance 
on which management used to 


rely, he said. 

No company of any worth 
could afford not to have a 
stated policy on total quality 
control. 

The coat of quality started 
with the original concept of 
product design and finished 
with the satisfied customer. 

Both design and raw 
materials should offer 
minimum problems in 
manufacture as well as being 
suited for the end purpose. Too 
much waste resulted from the 
temptation of manufacturers 
to use cheap raw materials, 
Avery said. 

Selection of manufacturing 
processes needed care. 

Processes having 
Inadequate capability led to 
increased in-line and finished 
inspection plus a high 
proportion of rejects. Both 
were a direct cost against the 
product. 

Maintenance of processes 
was another important factor 
which was overlooked. Avery 
said. 

Inbuilt warning systems and 
preventive maintenance 


schedules led to higher 
production rates and quality 
levels. 

On wastage and Its cast to 
the national economy, Avery 
said neither New Zealand nor 
Australia could a fiord to plan 
far a 5 or even 10 per cent 
scrap rate in today's com¬ 
petitive markets. 

"The improvement of 
product quality through total 
quality control and a national 
drive toward the goal of zero 
defectives is the only way by 
which manufacturing industry 
can become efficient and 
competitive", he said. 

Both Japan and Germany 
had demonstrated the value of 
quality control technology. 

Critics of the concept said it 
added unnecessary costs to the 
product; but in reality costs 
were reduced, once initial 
development costs were met. 

Thereafter service costs 
were minimal and 
management had an effective 
counter to product liability 
risks. 
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pay you to move In with us. 

New Zealand Trade Centres, Sydney, Los Angeles, 
Singapore. Three ideal bases for negotiation, 
right In the heart of each city. Lei us explain 
f ’v, how, for much less than it would cost you to 
\\ \\ ■. \ 8° alone, your Resident or Visiting 
. ■ ! l lO A Atembership gives you ike following 
f. ;• r~-;. entitlements: 

‘i; VN * Your own ful{y-fumlshed office in a 
:-.j If I;-' prime location. 

i |;§ * Secretarial and reception services, 

f Jj. * Access to photocopying and telex facilities. 

' ; -51 ■ * Display space within the complex and an 

-1 ;; introduction to an efficient warehousing 

l/;!M operation. 

u |Jti SB * The dose co-operation qf other Neto 
PM g§S HH Zealanders tvorking towards similar goals 
Hgn 59 within the Centre, together with the overall 
si hot 9 supervision of our Resident Manager. . 

Rlt<nJv * ference Room. 

Hr -JJ? If your company needs to have a man on the 
spot, whether temporarily or permanently. 

Ah office is ready to move into tight note. 

In the most appropriate of settings, your 
New Zealand Trade Centre. 
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AffilT ZEALAND TRADE CENTRES 

" Kitcl nsfrrjtioH at its bat. gydity * Singapore * 1m Angela. 

For more infrrmaiitm pleas/phone your nearest Export-Import CerporAtbu office: 
Auckland: 374-335 - Wellington: 73&-1W— Christchurch: 50-197. 
Ormllihlseouponto: 

Nea Zealand Export-Import Corporation 1 
P.O. Bos; 11-232,Wellington¬ 
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NZ FOREST PRODUCTS LTD 

Points from the address by 


1 


chairman A.GsWilson to the 


43rd AGNi of the Company f 
at Auckland on August 30, 1979 


IN BRIEF 1978-79 RESULTS 

• New record level or sales totals $335.5 million, an increase of 
more than $50 million. 

• Profit of $22.9 million attained through use of shareholders' 
funds totalling $273 million. 

• Dividend of 15.5 per cent involved distribution of about $11 
million. 

• Major contribution made to profitability by Increased ef¬ 
ficiency and output at major mills, especially the Kinleith 
pulp mills. 

Switch to natural gas at Kinleith likely to cut the $13 million 
a year bill for imported fuel oil by 80 per cent early next year. 

Continuing improvement shown in sales for the first four 
months of the current financial year. 

SURVEY OF RESULTS 

At times it is a pleasure to have forecasts proved incorrect. 
This was Indeed the position last year. At the half year the 
situation appeared unfavourable and the Directors found It 
necessary to indicate the expectation of lower profit than for 
the previous financial year, which was some $2.4 million 
below the peak profit recorded In the 1975-77 year. 

Several factors contributed to the improved results for the 
second six months of the year. Stimulation of the economy by 
Government; local and export sales at higher levels; im¬ 
proved prices for some export sales Indicating a general 
improvement in overseas markets. To an even greater 
degree, the improvement in results came from within the 
Company where increased efficiency and output of major 
mills, especially the Kinleith pulp mills, made a major con¬ 
tribution to profitability. Management and staff worked hard 
to obtain (his result. 

Thfs improvement in the second half of the 1978-79 financial 
year was very satisfying and provided a sound base for the 
planning and endeavour now taking place to earn, under 
current conditions, profits at a more acceptable level on the 
shareholders' funds. 

CURRENT POSITION 

This Improvement in production and profitability shown in 
the latter part of last year is continuing. For the first four 
months of the current financial year sales have exceeded 
those for the same period of the previous year by over $37 
million or 39 per cent. Profit is also well ahead of that 
achieved to the end of July 197 a. 

Thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty tonnes of 
kraft pulp were made at Kinleith in July — almost 2000 tonnes 
more than the last record four years ago. In the same month 
the Kinleith paper machines produced their highest ever 
output of paper — 24,192 tonnes for the month. 

OUTLOOK 

For the rest of this financial year the outlook is promising. 
In New Zealand, liquidity Is tightening as Government 
policy, which stimulated the economy prior to the 1978 
parliamentary elections, has now changed direction. New 
Zealand business could bedescribed as being on a plateau at a 
somewhat higher level than at this lime last year. It seems 
unlikely to Improve over the next few months. 

Activity In the building industry Is at a comparatively low 
level; new housing starts are below20,000a year; commercial 
building Is not buoyant and will be further adversely affected 
by monetary restrictions and high interest rates; renovation 
work continues to utilise an Important volume of building 
materials; local demand for Umber remains quite strong and 
wallboard sales have been maintained at reasonably 
satisfactory levels. ' 

Domestic demand for kraft and other packaging papers 
from Kinleith and Mataura remains high and Is expected to 
continue for some time. For printing and stationery papers a 
satisfactory order level is being maintained. 

Our structural plywood sales In New Zealand are Increasing 
with more diverse uses for this versatile material, including 
new agricultural applications. 

The main exports are kraft pulp and kraft paper. For kraft 
pulp, strong demand continues and we have contracted to sell 
our production for this year. Prices have risen but art now 
tending to flatten. Exports of kraft paper are also absorbing 
our available output at improved prices, but are subject to 
keen competition which may well inhibit further price in¬ 
creases. 

Sales of logs and Umber to Japan are continuing at ac¬ 
ceptable volumes and prices, while Australian sales of our 
timber are being maintained. Endeavours are being made to 
develop overseas sales of Whakatane paperboard. 

While this is proving to be fairly difficult, some progress Is 
being made against strong competition. Plywood galea are 
continuing to the United Kingdom, Wat Germany and Hong 
Kong, but local demand la now requiring a greater proportion 
of our output of this comparatively new product. WaljboArds, 



A G WILSON, OBE,,. NZ Forest Products Ltd Chairman, 

"Multiwail" bags, tall oil and turpentine also contribute to the 
Company's export sales. 

Cost inflation in New Zealand is not always recoverable In 
export prices. Higher transport costs also have an adverse 
effect and handicap our export efforts. The recent devaluation 
of the New Zealand dollar has had an Immediate net 
beneficial effect on our Company. 

The recent change in Government policy on the setting of 
exchange rates is also welcomed. The smaller, more frequent 
adjustments now being applied must go some way towards 
maintaining a more stable level of profitability to exporters 
by helping to offset the effects of local Inflation. 

Though still waiting for some details, the Company will 
receive an additional benefit from the Export Performance 
Taxation Incentive as outlined in the 1979 Parliamentary 
Budget. 

The Company can face the future, which is likely to be 
characterised by rapid change, with confidence. The basic 
strength Inherent in ownership of expanding forests as a raw 
material source plus good productivity and product and 
market diversification will ensure this. 

OUR OBJECTIVE 

The Company has adopted a Corporate Planning method of 
establishing and attaining target levels of performance. This 
recognises the objective of earning profits at adequate levels 
on the shareholders' funds Invested In each sector, and for the 
Company. 

Some will suggest that last year’s profit of $22 million was a 
large one, but the fact is that to attain it has required the use 
of shareholders' funds of $273 million. The return on these 
5 t 0f , 8 ' 4 pBr 0601 compares with the national average In 
1978 of 11 per cent and this was lower than for the previous 
year. Improvement 1 b essential. P 

THE WORK FORCE 

H ( SSS tr L“!, reIatI ° I,s in New Zealand lave much to be 
desired, but our Company has enjoyed stable Industrial 

Ehi iiul? l .? n< r thebe P efltS of better tradln S conditions. Where 
Uie output of our plants has ban Increased the benefit has 

bonuses!"** wWl the work force ^ugh larger productivity 
OUR SHAREHOLDERS 

DEVELOPMENTS 
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D O WALKER 
Director. 


NZ Forest Products 


manufacture of cartons to hold many different 
liquids. The Company has established its ability to[ 
suitable board and is looking to Australia as the 1 
mediate market for this grade. 

With the current emphasis on reducing theeosuj 
ported sources of energy, the Company will rmt’ 
ported fuel oil bill of about $13 million a year byswnti 
cent early next year when Maul natural gas will bt*R 
to Kinleith. 

In the brondcr context of future energy resource*, 
forests could play a part, as It Is possible to prodw* r 
or cilianol from any carbon-containing material 1 
Includes wood and wood wnstc. NZFP is nolaclivw|j 
in investigations but it Is in touch with development,. 

During the past 20 yours NZFP hna been u» 
sale of radinln pine logs to Japan. Some years ago.*^ 
also made to Korea through the four J 0 P^ i 
companies which have been the buyers of the Coer 
since the trade began. ^ 

During tho last three years sales of logs haveoew, 
to a level of approximately one-third of the pe« 
early 1970s. The reduction has como about twoup 
demand I 11 Japan under tight internal economic 
The reduction is also in line with NZFP policy . 

As processing wood from existing and now*- 
forests is most desirable NZFP expects expons", 
eliminated in favour of processed wood pW'-J 
Japanese and other markets during the next two r 

DIVIDENDS 

After allowing for the interim dividend £ 
there remains available for distribution W” 1 
Premium Account an approved sum of $*J- 1 ** j. 

The Directors believe shareholders who can 1 
this method bf payment should be able to do 
opportunity. If the policy followed this Jgjjj gjjftoa 
the balance remaining available for ‘X'JJTcSf’r 
Share Premium Account should be natlC 

year's final dividend and the total dividends 
may be possible to at aside further am&Jg* ^ the J5 
but eventually the point must be reachefl 
Premium Account is exhausted and hand? 

be payable from profit and will be taxable* 
shareholders. ' ■ 

The double taxation of companybe 
dividends is a matter of concern and.« 
Government will realise that this does noqnua. 
investment in New Zaland companies. ;i ,- ;•, 

DIRECTORY 


After 20 Vi years as a Director of f ® 
retired from the Board at the dose of 
. The Board had appolnted Mr W “iviwihi amp- 
: Mr P L Uing as Deputy Chainnanf 8 /^-^.: 

Copies oif the full address may W 
Public Relations Department ,I 
Private Has. Auckland. NeW 
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One diary, the Executive Desk Diary 
stands alone for practicality and prestige. 
Inside luxurious padded covers is a spiral 
bound volume expressly laid out for execu¬ 
tive planning, appointments and 
diary needs. 

Contents include indexed “Phonodex" 
| telephone address book, re- 

r j placeable memo pad, 12 month 

/ 1981 Advance Business Plan- 

4 ner, Business Card File, and 

ti much more. The idea! diary for 

( executive staff, and perfect gift 

for friends, associates, or simply 
for self. Order now lor pre-Xmas 
delivery. 


^ A 
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1980 . \ " w 

Executive v. 

Desk Diary - V J|f 
order yours now 

Please supply .... diaries <ir $15.95 ea. 

(plus $1.25 packaging & postage) 

Gold blocked initials & Name $1.25. 

Name .Gold blocking YES/NO 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Company & Address ... 


Signature 
Bill me Q 


Bill my company □ 


Bill my American Express Q 
Credit Card No. 


Post order to: Tonini Promotions (NZ) Ltd.. Caltex House, 
CPO Box 4203. AUCKLAND. Tel. 34-577 
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Property Developments, a 
joint venture with a Christ¬ 
church company. 

The first project, confirmed 
last month, is the restoration 
of a 8300 square metres 
building known as Cash fields. 

Other major developers had 
looked at it and even the 
owners had seriously con¬ 
sidered demolishing the old 
Victorian structure. 

The joint company plans to 
restore It right down to the 
stained glass windows and old 
gas lamp lights. 

“Within three months, we 
raised $1.6 million on first 
mortgage, confirmed the 
design, got agreement in 
principle from the council for 
its restoration and virtually 
confirmed all tenants," said 
Bringans. 

Earlier, he had restored a 
couple of large Wellington 
houses that had been tagged 
for demolition for yars, the 
Kelburn complex now called 
"The Villas''. His wife, Blnty, 
runs a shop there. 

He believes there Is an in¬ 
creasing place far restoration 
of old buildings, half the 
capital cost of new con¬ 
struction. 

He does not talk too much 
about his private life; he ad¬ 
mits most of his friends are 
business colleagues. 

This places demands 0:1 
family life, but Binty has 
worked since February at tin* 
Villas amt they have both 
become accustomed to 
tailoring their life-style uruund 
business. 

“I've sacrificed involvement 
in some activities." he says. 
“But I don't say “un" Just 
because I don't think 1 have 
time." 
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E iecause TKM has 
than 20 offices in 
15 countries - including 
the Soviet Union - it 
can also offer indepen¬ 
dent specialist market 
knowledge and advice. 

" you trade with other 
countries, it could be in 
your interest to investi- 

TtJl e the range of 
1 KM services. 


Post to: Tozer, Kemsley & Millbourn (NZ) Ltd 
P.O. Box 6042. Wellington or 
2826 Auckland. 

We would tike to know more about the 
services you have to offer. 
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Innovators bf Business 
Systems and Forms Design 



Position- 


Company. 

Address.... 




TVZER, KEMSLEY 
& MILLBOURN (NZ) LTD 


4 WAlkAUKAU ROAD, GLEN EDEN ■ 
AUCKLAND 7 
NEW ZEALAND 

i •*. P.O, BOX 20-142 GLEN FDEN 
TELEPHONE GLE.&384 & 6445 
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NZ FOREST PRODUCTS LTD 

Points from the address by 
chairman A.G.WIIson to the 
4 3rd AGM of the Company, 
at Auckland on August 30, 7979 


From Salvation Army trumpeter to developer 


IN BRIEF 1978-79 RESULTS 

• New record level of sales totals $335.5 million, an increase of 
more than $50 million. 

• Profit of $22.0 million attained through use of shareholders’ 
funds totalling $273 million. 

• Dividend of 15.5 per cent involved distribution of about $11 
million. 

• Major contribution made to profitability by increased ef¬ 
ficiency and output at major mills, especially the Kinleith 
pulp mills. 

Switch to natural gas at Kinleith likely to cut the $13 million 
a year bill for imported fuel ol I by 80 per cent early next year. 

Continuing improvement shown in sales for the first four 
months of the current financial year. 

SURVEY OF RESULTS 

At times it is a pleasure to have forecasts proved incorrect. 
This was indeed the .position last year. At the half year the 
situation appeared unfavourable and the Directors found it 
necessary to indicate the expectation of lower profit than for 
the previous financial year, which was some $2.4 million 
below the peak profit recorded in the 1970-77 year. 

Several factors contributed to the improved results for the 
second six months of the year. Stimulation of the economy by 
Government; local and export sales at higher levels; Im¬ 
proved prices for some export sales indicating a general 
improvement in overseas markets. To an even greater 
degree, the Improvement in results came from within the 
Company where Increased efficiency and output of major 
mills, especially the Kinleith pulp mills, made a major con¬ 
tribution to profitability. Management and staff worked hard 
to obtain this result. 

This improvement in the second half of the 1 978-70 financial 
year was very satisfying and provided a sound base for the 
planning and endeavour now taking place to earn, under 
current conditions, profits at a more acceptable level on the 
shareholders' funds. 

CURRENT POSITION 

This improvement in production and profitability shown in 
the latter part of last year is continuing. For the first four 
months of the current financial year sales have exceeded 
those for the same period of the previous year by over $37 
million or 39 per cent. Profit is also well ahead of that 
achieved to the Bnd of July 1978. 

Thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty tonnes of 
kraft pulp were made at Kinleith in July — almost 2000 tonnes 
more than the last record four years ago. In the same month 
the Kinleith paper machines produced their highest ever 
output of paper - M,192 tonnes for the month. 

OUTLOOK 

For the rest of this financial year the outlook is promising 
In New Zealand, liquidity Is tightening as Government 
policy, which stimulated the economy prior to the IB78 
parliamentary elections, has now changed direction. New 
Zealand business could be described as being on a plateau at a 
somewhat higher level than at this time last year. It seems 
unlikely to improve over tiie next few months. 

Activity In the building Endustry Is at a comparatively low 
level; new housing starts are below 20.000 a year; commercial 
building is not buoyant and will be further adversely affected 
by monetary restrictions and high interest rates; renovation 
work continues to utilise an important volume of building 
materials; local demand for limber remains quite strong and 
wallboard sales have been maintained at reasonably 
satisfactory levels. 

Domestic demand for kraft and other packaging papers 
from Kinleith and Mataura remains high and Is expected to 
continue for some time. For printing and stationery papers a 
satisfactory order level Is being maintained. 

Our structural plywood sales in New Zealand are increasing 
with more diverse uses for this versatile material, including 
new agricultural applications. 

The main exports are kraft pulp and kraft paper. For kraft 
pulp, strong demand continues and we have contracted to sell 
our production for this year. Prices have risen but are now 
tending to flatten. Exports of kraft paper are also absorbing 
our available output at Improved prices, but are aubject to 
keen competition which may well Inhibit further price In¬ 
creases. 

Sales of logs and timber to Japan are continuing at ac¬ 
ceptable volumes and prices, while Australian sales of our 
timber are being maintained. Endeavours are being made to 
develop overseas sales of Whakatane paperboard. 

While this Is proving to be fairly difficult, some progress is 
being made against strong competition. Plywood sales are 
continuing to the United Kingdom, West Germany and Hong 
Kong, but local demand is now requiring a greater proportion 
of our output of thfs comparatively new product, Wallboards, 
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A G WILSON, QBE.,. NZ Forest Products Ltd Chairman. 


"Multiwall" bags, tali oil and turpentine also contribute to the 
Company’s export sales. 

CosL inflation in New Zealand is not always recoverable In 
export prices. Higher transport costs also have an adverse 
effect and handicap our export efforts. The recent devaluation 
of the New Zealand dollar has had an immediate net 
beneficial effect on our Company. 

The recent change in Government policy on the setting of 
exchange rates is also welcomed. The smaller, more frequent 
adjustments now being applied must go some way towards 
maintaining a more stable level of profitability to exporters 
by helping to offset the effects of local Inflation. 

Though still waiting for some details, the Company will 
receive an additional benefit from the Export Performance 
Taxation Incentive as outlined in the 1979 Parliamentary 
Budget. 3 

The Company can face the future, which is likely to be 
characterised by rapid change, with confidence. The basic 
strength inherent In ownership of expanding forests as a raw 
material source plus good productivity and product and 
market diversification will ensure this. 

OUR OBJECTIVE 

?\ e „ C P! npany , has ado P ted a Corporate Planning method of 
establishing and attaining target levels of performance. This 
recognises the objective of earning profits at adequate levels 
on the shareholders’ funds Invested In each sector, and for the 
Company. 

Some will suggest that last year’s profit of $22 million was a 
targe one. but the fact is that to attain It has required the use 
of shareholders’ funds of $273 million. The return on these 
“S? 8 “ P er ceiU compares with the national average in 

"E. 0 ** 1 per cont ^ waB lower than for 1110 previous 
year. Improvement is essential. 

THE WORK FORCE 

1 !, relatio " 8 in New Zealand »eave much to be 

er ^7 ed staUe Industrial 
relations and the benefits of better trading conditions. Where 

the output of our plants has been Increased the benefit has 
bonuses! WlUl ^ WWk f0rCe thr ° Ugh Iarger P nduc tivlty 
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D O WALKER 
Director. 


NZ Forest Products 


manufacture of cartons to hold many different 
liquids. The Company has established its ability top*-" 
suitable board and is looking to Australia as the nc- 
mediate market for this grade. 

With the current emphasis on reducing the costs«- 
ported sources of energy, the Company will reduc® *- 
ported fuel oil bill of about $13 million a year by some if 
cent early next year when Maui natural gas will to®** 1 
to Kinleith. 

In the broader context of future energy resource*.™^, 
forests could play a part, as it is possible to proaw» 
or ethanol from any carbon-containing material aw 
includes wood and wood waste. NZFP is not actively id 
in investigations hut it is In touch with development wr . 

During the pnst 20 years NZFP has been the 
sale of radialn pine logs to Japan. Some years ago, saw 
also made to Korea through the four Japanese 
companies which havo been the buyers of the Compaq 
since the trade began. 

During the last three years sales of logs 
to a level of approximately one-third of the pea* A 
early 1970s. The reduction has come about throu^IrL, 
demand in Japan under tight Internal economic co^ 
The reduction Is also in line with NZFP policy. 

As processing wood from existing and 
forests Is most desirable NZFP expects expcrtaotijj' 
eliminated in favour of processed wood prooiw* 
Japanese and other markets during the next two 


DIVIDENDS 


After allowing for the interim dividend pa^ . ggt 
there remains available for distribution 
Premium Account an approved sum of 
The Directors believe shareholders who can 
this method Of payment should be able to do «at 'jjy. 
opportunity. If the policy followed this * 

the balance remaining available for dlstrlbuu ’ p 
Share Premium Account should be sufficient 
year’s final dividend and the total dividend*« h upyrt^ 
may be possible to set aside further amounts gtf 

but eventually the point must be reached 
Premium Account la exhausted and to®*—ihLhabd* 0 * 1 ^ 
be payable from profit and wlU be taxable m 
shareholders. ■ : \ 

The double taxation of company'• 
dividends is a matter of concern ®hd. “ jjjcoBW 

Government will realise that this dees noth** r 
investment in New Zealand companies- v 
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by Rae Mazengarb 

GRAEME Bringans, slightly 
balding and rather rotund for 

his 34 years, gives the im- 
nresslon he would not be happy 
If he was not working on a 
challenging business deal. 

“People say I’m a 
*,U»llc". he «]r>. ‘Jin 
don't believe I am - I find it 
easy to turn off business and 

^Ashe goes through the day’s 
programme with an associate, 
it transpires that he has been 
at the office since 5 a.m. There 
are meetings through the 
afternoon, and well into the 
evening. 

He has Just confirmed a big 
property deal In Christchurch, 
and a $30 million project — 
“you'd better qualify that.. . 
over a five-to-10 year period” 
- looks sure to proceed in 
Auckland. 

Fifteen years ago he was 
playing a trumpet In the 
Salvation Army band. 

lie laughs a little. His 
parents were Salvation Army 
officers... naturally he played 
an instrument. 

He Joined the Williams group 
at (he age of 19 after three 
years as an insurance clerk, 
while working for a developer 
In his spare time. 

With a successful developer 
like Arthur Williams it was a 
case of "sink or swim". 

“At the age of 22 , t was 
asked to run the group of 
companies for eight weeks 
while Williams was overseas.” 
He learnt to swim. 

In June 1976, Bringans went 
out on his own. 

Past the boom years of the 
early 1970s, the properly 


development market then was 
in a state of continuing decline. 

“I’d planned for some time 
to go out on my own ... but it 
had to be when the market was 
at a low point”, he insists. 

The disciplines of property 
development learnt In hard 
times are the most Important, 
he says. 

"It's a cyclical industry, full 
of peaks and troughs . . . it’s 
easy to climb on while things 
are on the rise. But the real 
test is the ability to survive the 
harder economic times." 

The market is more 
depressed today than in 1976, 
but Bringans says the op¬ 
portunities are still there. 

Luck? — "I don't believe in 
it.” It’s just a case of sheer 
hard work, he says. 

But he is not about to advise 
others to follow his lead. 

"I had several offers of 
backing from parties of some 
substance. I refused them, 
because I didn't want anyone 
to blame.” 

He formed Cromwell 
Property Resources Ltd with a 
capital of only $2000 in 
November 1976, to offer the 
industry a concept which he 
says was largely untried here. 

Rather than go searching for 
a project to undertake on his 
own. he would work with the 
whole range of people able to 
contribute to the overall 
development of property, from 
land owner, to architect, to 
builder. 

"I see a place for people who 
own buildings, land or 
whatever, to have an on-going 
involvement in a particular 
project, if that's what they 
want." 

He applied the concept to his 
first project, which involved a 
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large vacant site in Wellington 
for which the owners had paid 
a high price at the tail end of 
the boom. 

Several other developers 
had looked at the land, but 
while the owners had the 
resources to own a completed 
building, they were not 
prepared to move until they 
had a tenant. 

But there was nothing there 
to show to a prospective 
tenant. So Bringans had a 
scheme prepared, at no cost to 
the owner, showing how the 
land could be developed for 
multiple or single tenancies. 

"Applying my philosophy, 
they retained ownership, but 
the project proceeded without 
tenancy being arranged. We 
negotiated the building con¬ 
tracts and so on." 

The project was completed 
after deduction of all expenses, 
for $50,000 less than valuation 
— and fully leased within four 
weeks of the builders leaving 
the site. 

Other developers had been 
interested only in selling the 
completed building back to the 
land-owner at retail price. 

Bringans’ scheme meant the 



three letters, 
that spell access to 
import/export 
finance 


retired from the Board at the close of to® 

The Board had appointed Mr L. ^*25* 
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Jozer, Kemsley & 
Millbourn is one of the 
largest financial institu- 
t'ons in the world. For 
over 80 years, it has 
been providing finance 
to exporters and 
^porters. 

And because TKM has 
boore than 20 offices in 
15 countries - including 
the Soviet Union - it 
can also offer indepen¬ 
dent specialist market 
Knowledge and advice. 

T y° u trade with other 
countries, it could be in 
your interest to investi- 
Sjv^thefull range of 
'KM services. : . 


Phone D.J. (David) Flett, 
Wellington 847-895 or 
M.C. (Merv) Pearce, 
Auckland 372-202. 

Or ask your Secretary to 
mail the coupon. 


Post to: Tozer, Kemsley & MiHbourn (NZ) Ltd 
P.O. Box 6042. Wellington or 
2626 Auckland. 
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services you have to offer. 
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owner reaped the benefit of 
cost savings. 

Described by some of his 
associates as an "apt pupil", 
Bringans readily admits his 
days working for Williams set 
him on the road to success. 

Williams believes in over¬ 
seas travel as an educative 
tool to supplement basic 
knowledge. And Bringans 
recalls several trips for which 
he was given no brief — just 
free range and observe the 
trends. 

Overseas developers did not 
appear to stick to the New 
Zealand formula of the 
developer keeping all profits. 
Rather it was a case of com¬ 
bining resources, joining 
people, ideas, foresight, funds 
and expertise. 

"What you lose in an extra 
slice of the profit cake you gain 
in good will and on-going op¬ 
portunities", he rationalises. 

But he admits it took more 
than nine months to get his 
first project underway. 

Meanwhile, he had 
"significant resources" but 
had to live. 

"I had to buy a car." 

Quite a step down from the 
Mercedes of earlier years, the 
Marina he bought left him 
funds to lease offices In the 
rear of Wakefield House, 
centrally located on The 
Terrace in Wellington. 

It was important to generate 
income without having to force 
properly development to 
happen. 

So lie started building home 
units, gradually moving up¬ 
market. He is now building 10 
high-class owner-occupier 
dwellings involving more than 
$500,000, but he says it is just to 
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GRAEME BRINGANS ... a 
case of combining resources, 
provide revenue to finance 
further commercial 
development. 

In May this year he was 
selected to undertake a 
development study for a 2 *.4 
hectare site on the periphery of 
inner Auckland. 

"It was a milestone, because 
I was selected from out of 
Auckland", he says. 

A $30 million project is quite 
something for such a small 
operation (Bringans reminds 
me he Is Cromwell Property 
Resources). 

He admits he had to involve 
consultants, but lie prefers to 
work with others "at arms 
length". 

It's added protection. If you 
employ too many people full¬ 
time you arc always under 
pressure to keep them busy: 
you build up and build up until 
you must get a project; you 
force the pace, lie argues. 

Determined to "swim 
against the tide", earlier this 
v».-nr he moved into ins birth¬ 
place, Christchurch. I nr til¬ 
ing Payntcr mid Hamilton 


Property Developments, a 
joint venture with a Christ¬ 
church company. 

The first project, confirmed 
last month, Is the restoration 
of a 9340 square metres 
building known as Cashfields. 

Other major developers had 
looked at it and even the 
owners had seriously con¬ 
sidered demolishing the old 
Victorian structure. 

The joint company plans to 
restore it right down to the 
stained glass windows and old 
gas lamp lights. 

"Within three months, we 
raised $ 1.6 million on first 
mortgage, confirmed the 
design, got agreement in 
principle from the council for 
Its restoration and virtually 
confirmed all tenants," said 
Bringans. 

Earlier, he had restored a 
couple of large Wellington 
houses that had been lagged 
for demolition for years, the 
Kelburn complex now called 
"The Villas". His wife, Binty, 
runs a shop there. 

He believes there is an In¬ 
creasing place fur restoration 
of old buildings, half the 
capital cost of new con¬ 
st rue lion. 

He does not talk tori much 
about his private life; he ad¬ 
mits most of his friends are 
business colleagues. 

This places demands on 
family life, hut Biuly has 
worked since February nt the 
Villas and they linve both 
become accustomed in 
tailoring their life style around 
business. 

‘Tvc sacrificed involvement 
m some activities," he says. 
“But 1 don't say "no" just 
because I don’t think 1 huve 
time." 


Complete design 
and printing 
service with 

Guaranteed delivery 


When you've a business form order to 
place urgently the last thing you need 
are excuses. 

We're 1BF. Innovators of Business 
Systems and Form Design. 

We'll design, print and deliver to brief. 
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And we work fasti! 

Our flexibility enables us to achieve 
virtually any design imaginable. And 
handle those last minute orders. 

We’ll supply full colour proofs, so you 
see exactly what you're getting. And we 
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every delivery date for every job. 

Cull us. You'll like the reception. You'll 
love the results. 


Innovators of Business 
Systems and Forms Design 
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Watchdogs approve Perpetual sale 


by Rao IMiizengarh 

THE Overseas Investment 
Commission and the Com¬ 
merce Commission have 
approved the AMP Society 
acquisition of the Perpetual 
Trustees, Estate and Agency 
Co of New Zealand Ltd. 

Sold for $3.25 million, Per¬ 
petual now becomes an asset 
owned by the society's New 
Zealand policy-holders. 

AMP holds the shares in the 
name of a wholly-owned New 
Zealand subsidiary, in¬ 
corporated for that purpose, 
AMP Financial Services (NZ) 
Ltd. 

Considered by many a 
"doomed machine" after it 
met with financial difficulties 
in 1975, the Dunedin-based 
company has received a 
"clean bill of health" from the 
chairman of the Statu tary 
Board of Perpetual and its 
substitute company, Sid 
Chatlcn. 

Chatten Is widely regarded 
ns having been the master¬ 
mind behind the company's 
resuscitation over the past 


four years. 

Established in 1884, Per¬ 
petual offers a wide range of 
skills which could be summed 
up as asset management. 

It offers services such as 
estate planning and 
management, the preparation 
of wills, executorship and 
acting as trustees in a range of 
contexts. 

The new board of directors Is 
composed entirely of New 
Zealand residents and is 
headed by H W Huse. He is 
deputy chairman of AMP New 
Zealand and a member of the 
society’s principal board. 

Huse Is retired from chief 
executive positions in the stock 
and station industry and 
is director of many public 
companies Including Cable- 
Price Steel Ltd, National 
Electrical and Engineering Co 
Ltd, William Cable Ltd, Cable- 
Price Downer Ltd and 
Wrlghtcel (NZ) Ltd. 

He Is Chairman of 
McKenzies (NZ) Ltd and 
Giibeys NZ Ltd. 

Chatten, said to have 
presented a good case to AMP 


for the acquisition by the 
society of Perpetual, has also 
accepted an invitation to join 
the board. 

Other directors are C J 
Keppel and Lord Elworthy, 
KG, both members of the 
society's New Zealand board; 
G E Bowles, the society’s 
deputy NZ manager and E G 
Hambling, AMP New 
Zealand's investment 
manager. 

Bowles described the move 
to acquire Perpetual as a 
"first" for the society. Not 
only is U the first move by 
AMP to take over an existing 
company, but it is the first 
entry by the society into the 
trustee business. 

Perpetual’a business is 
viewed by the society as being 
fully complementary to the 
range of financial services 
already offered by AMP. 

Perpetual general manager 
Bruce Smaill said the 
acquisition of the company by 
AMP opens up the prospect of 
further development of Per¬ 
petual, something staff are 
happy about. 


Perpetual has recently 
shown progress in another 
area. 

The Nuhaka Farm Forestry 
Fund, floated by Perpetual in 
1974, has shown improvement 
in its trading, after a fairly 
long period in limbo. 

Reporting to the stock ex¬ 
change recently, Perpetual 
said the fund managed a good 
improvement in gross revenue 
and a major reduction in farm 
development and expenses. 

The scheme had run into 
problems in 1976, when it was 
found to have breached its 
trust deed. 

Technically, the scheme was 
never constituted as the 
minimum subscription was not 
reached. 

The scheme had traded for 
18 months before this was 
discovered and looked to be 
viable. 

The breach was therefore 
cured by the Act which 
guaranteed Perpetual's 
continuance as a Trustee 
company — the Trustee 
Companies Management 
Amendment Act 1978. 



How do you spot a person 

wearing insurance that fits? 

His commercial Insurance is with Royal. 


He knows that financial security is vital. 

Like businessmen everywhere, he wants 
insurance that meets his own specific require¬ 
ments. Royal recognise this. They realise that 
he wants insurance tailored to fit his needs 
exactly. That's why this New Zealand 
businessman turned to Royal. 

Whether your business is big or small, 

Royal gives the same professional, personal 


advice and service ensuring you get the 
protection you require. 

Royal Insurance has assets exceeding 
$4,000,000,000 and is represented in over 
80 countries. 

If you want insurance that fits your 
requirements, talk to your Broker, agent or 
Royal Insurance office. 
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SEVERAL teams In the ICL Business Management r I 
which were leading In their games at the 
second round, have failed to hold that lead and hav# J* i 
the chance to go through to the regional final, third nS* • 
Only five of the teams lendiug at the last report hn» 1 
through to the next round, Dr Michael Jameson ihJL®« 
Administrator, reports. ‘ WMe H 


Chartered accountancy tennis have done well. AllflvenTo 
South Island section games have been won by aecomiiiS 
with three teams from one national firm (Barr Burs*/. 
Stewart) getting through. 80,1 


None of last year's national finalists have got throagh ta 
some of the winners front earlier years, Including my* 
Computer Service, the 1977 winners, and a Ministry 
team from Turangi have again managed to gel through ton. 
third round, although with fairly narrow winning marilut 
"Most games were very keenly fought", Dr JamesonV 
"as shown by the nunther of upsets which occurred 


"The overall unresponsive economic climate must tin : 
some ruthless price cutting was resorted to In some pash ‘ 
an effort to maintain sales volumes. 1 


"In one South Island game In particular the ccmptflda - 
was so fierce that all the teams were making losses lor an \ 
or the game and the winner was the team which msidt ; 
smallest total loss rather than the largest profit." 

An Auckland Hospital Board team had the dUtlntllatf 
making the largest total profit of $12,633,000 during did 
periods while A. King & Associates of Lower Hutt Lit* 
honour of achieving the most convincing win with ill 1 
margin or nearly $2.5 million over a team from U 
Manufacturing. 

Dr Jameson commented thHl u number of teams fun-in 
their cast that under tight economic conditions a coosar 
strong marketing effort Is required, particularly vdimt* 
market is price sensitive. 

"There are also penalties for over marketing whence 
panles lose 'market image’ through being unable io meeti! 
the orders they have generated. 

"Many companies suffered In this way after making u 
couraging early starts but, as in the real world, It taken 
while (in the BMG, 2 periods) before you can regain it-’ 
reputation as a reliable supplier." 

The 20 winners from Round 2, listed below, start Ronndlu 
October 12 with a new set of economic conditions and a iIiiki 
of reaching the final and a prize of J 1000 . 

The four ten ms which make it through to the national Hnl 
will also receive cheques for $250 as regional finalists. 


BMG ROUND TWO FINAL RESULTS 

GAME WINNING TEAMS 

ACCUMIUE 

4 RUNNERS UP 

PROFIT IX1" 

Auckland Region 


BA 5.Fletcher Browubuilt 

t'. 

2. Beechani Research Labs 

1?. 

BB 3 .1DAPS Computer Science (NZ) Ltd 

■a 

1. E Andrews 

i* 

BC 5. Fellex Furnishing Group 

K 

4. MWD Auckland 

P 


BD s.Dept. Accountancy 4 Mnnugcnicnt, Manukas Tfdah 
Inst. * 

3. J 4 H Strevcns Ltd 

BE 3 . General Foods Corp NZ Ltd (Ice Cream Divn) 

I. Kichardson-Mcrrell I ,t d ' 


Auckland & Central North Island Region 
BF 3. Auckland Hospital Board 

2. UEH Industries Ltd. I'npuloeton 
HU 4.Itangipo Syndicate, Turangi 

3. Tasman I’ll Ip & Paper Co I.id. Team 3 
BH 5. Central North Island Timber Company 

3. J Wattle Canneries Ltd, Hastings 
B J 3. Treloar Enterprises, University of Waikato 

2. Wlnstone Wallboards Ltd, Auckland 

BK1. MWD, Turaugl 

3. Puketahi Holdings, Putaruru 


IS 

ias 

HD! 

US' 

VP' 

in*; 

lUi 


Wellington Region 

BL 2. Ford Motor Co of NZ Ltd, Team 3, Lower Hull 

4. MWD, Head Office 
BM4. Mobil Oil NZ Ltd 

5. Ginl Syndicate 
BN 5.Mansell Enterprises 

4. Wellington Chartered Accountant 
BP 3 . A King & Associates, Lower Hutt 
2.Shell Manufacturing NZ Ltd 
BQ i. fi McCulloch & Associates, Wellington 
3. George Stuart & Associates, Lower Hutt 

Wellington 4 Soutli Island Region 
BR 5. National Chartered Accountant, Dunedin (Tea* 

3.State Insurance, Head Office, Wellington 
BS 3. National Chartered Accountant, Christchurch 
1. National Chartered Accountant, Wellington i 
BT 4. Christchurch Chartered Accountant 

I. G L Bowron 4 Co Ltd. Christchurch • 'J j 

+BV l.National Chartered Acc, Christchurch 

2. National Chartered Acc . Christchurch Tea 

+BWi.ChrlBtcfaurch Chartered Accountant • 

2. Home & McKenzie, Scarglll 
+ 4-team games ' ;• 
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Licensing review draws toward a conclusion 


THE Government will be 
asked soon to make some 
difficult decisions in the field 
of transport licensing. But it 
seems that the options it will 
consider will not be as radical 
as either supporters or op¬ 
ponents of licensing might 

"a?' officials committee 
drawn from within the 
Transport Ministry has nearly 
finished a several-montha-long 
comprehensive review of 
transport licensing. Its report 
will be with the Government in 

the next weeks. 

Transport Minister Colin 
McLacldan set up the review 
earlier this year as a “oneoff" 
examination of a particular 
area of the transport system. 

The semi-official Transport 
Advisory Council Is conducting 
a wider review into which 
licensing is to be integrated. 

But It's the how and when of 
any Government decisions 
arising of the licensing review 
that concerns transport 
operators. 


Carriers in particular fear 
they will be shafted yet again 
by a government they consider 
hostile to their Industry. 

Fears of de-licensing in the 
road transport industry were 
rife at the Road Transport 
Association's conference in 
Hastings. More extreme 
elements tipped an end of an 
orderly industry if the 
Government abandoned 
licensing. 

The officials’ examination of 
transport licensing neatly 
divides itself into con¬ 
sideration of two aspects: air 
operations; and the rail-road 
controversy. 

It’s in the air passenger road 
sphere that the least changes 
are likely. No other operator 
has the capacity to deliver the 
same kind and quality of 
passenger service as Air New 
Zealand. 

Earlier consideration given 
to amending the Air Services 
Licensing Act to allow Air New 
Zealand to sub-lease par¬ 


ticular routes came to nought. 

A suitable aircraft 
delivering the same quality of 
service while allowing Air New 
Zealand to make some 
operational savings could not 
be found. And there were 
problems in building up the 
management and staff infra¬ 
structure within the third level 
airlines to the desired level so 
service to the public would not 
suffer. 

The review committee may 
recommend the appropriate 
amendment, but the practical 
effect will be nil until the right 
aircraft comes along. 

It may be a different story in 
the air freight area, both for 
domestic and overseas 
operations. 

Air New Zealand has been 
under pressure here, — and 
not just from the Nationwide 
Air group. Allowing freer 
entry into the lucrative freight 
market would have some long¬ 
term affects on the company’s 
operation. 

Hie same applies on in¬ 


ternational routes, where local 
companies are eager to get a 
slice of the action along with 
the International airlines and 
the freight companies. 

On the domestic side, the 
argument for less licensing is 
Dasically the same as for the 
cartage sector. 

One complication for any 
consideration of road tran¬ 
sport licensing must be the 
future relationship between 
road and rail transport. And Its 
here that the Government's 
TAC review-still uncompleted 
— comes Into the picture. 

The road transport industry 
basically wants any action on 
licensing stalled until the 
modal relationships are 
hammered out. The question is 
whether the Government la 
prepared to wait that long, or 
whether it will make some 
changes anyway. 

Hie most likely sort of 
recommendations to be put to 
the Government will involve 
some freeing up of licensing, 
while stopping short of de- 
liccnsing. 


In short, the regulatory and 
the protectionist aspects will 
be separated. 

In practice this means that it 
will be easier to get into the 
business by abolishing the 
requirement for any entrant to 
show the need for the service 
proposed. 

Competition the market¬ 
place will sort out who wins 
and loses, and the user by his 
support or otherwise of the 
operation will decide whether 
it Is justified. 

That will go some way to 
satisfying the calls for more 
competition, but stricter 
regulation of the way in which 
a business is conducted will 
still protect the public from 
uneconomic price cutting. 

Fewer restrictions on the 
license-holder to carry on a 
service — thereby allowing 
easier exit — will also weaken 
the nrgument for protection 
for existing operators. 

It is doubtful Dial there will 
be any further moves to extend 
the 150 kilometre limit. 


A loosening up of the system 
will encourage the existing 
trend towards aggregation of 
small road transport units, and 
will further encourage the 
development of larger tran¬ 
sport units integrating several 
modes of transport and of¬ 
fering a wide choice of ser¬ 
vices to the user. 

At the same lime ft will 
increase the dependency of the 
smaller road transport firms 
on the larger units for their 
business. This is specially true 
of the owner-driver operation 
with only one or two trucks. 

But the Government’s 
moves in the transport field 
owe as much to the desire to 
straighten out the economic 
relationships in the sector as to 
considerations of pure trans¬ 
port policy. 

Therefore It should not be 
surprising to see moves which 
will encourage efficient 
allocation of resources 
carrying more weight with the 
Government than the dif¬ 
ficulties of adjustment which 
may he caused to operators. 
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the Reidrubber 
walking stick tip 
that keeps you 
on vour feet. 
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■ / Soma years ago, a 

/ disabled person, Mr R. 

/ « S. Higgenbolham had a 

* simple, yet brilliant idea. 

. With each step, walking ; 
/ sticks (a nd, crutches) tended 

/ lb jar ihe person using them. 
On :wet or smooth surfaces 
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Rally demands 
media plan 

THE Motorgard rally will be 
held in the South Island next 
year as part of the 
international series. The whole 
event will cover about 2000 
kilometres and will be run 
over four days. 

Behind that bald 
announcement Is a story of 
year-round planning, 
organisation and 
communication. “As soon as 
the dust settles, the wrap-up 
stories written and the report 
and debriefing completed, you 
start ail over again," Peter 
Young of Network PR 
consultancy told Admark. 

Because of the international 
nature of the motor rally sport 
it is important to ensure (hat a 
constant flow of media reports 
go out to target audiences all 
over the world. Television, 
radio and press media in New 
Zealand are kept constantly 
updated as the planning 
unfolds. 

In addition to the mAin 
sponsor, Motor Specialities, 
co-sponsors and car 
manufacturers have to be kept 
in the picture. 


OLD 8ERIES... recycled pic 

The activities of the full-time 
organiser produce a stream of 
news. His is the job of plotting 
the rally course and 
administering the rally, of 
promoting eitries, of liaison 
with car clubs which provide 
so much support, enthusiasm 
and expertise. 

Planning for the special 
television programme starts 
months in advance. With so 
much of the rally route taking 
place on tortuous forest roads, 


camera placements have to be 
carefully planned and where 
shooting from helicopters is 
involved, camera angles must 
be precisely determined. 

As the rally approaches, the 
pace grows feverish. A special 
rally publication Is produced 
for sale at bookstalls. Media 
kits are built up, media 
accreditation arranged and 
passes issued. 

Then comes the major press 
briefing before the rally start. 
"Media day is a big occasion," 
said Young. 

“Last year we had about a 
hundred newsmen present — 
several of them senior 
international writers covering 
the world championship 
series. So the briefing has to be 
accurate and complete to the 
last detail. 

During the rally itself, the 
PR man becomes 

communication headquarters, 
collecting and distributing 
medffl information, arranging 
press conferences, handling 
enquiries, fielding controversy 
and liaising with media in a 
motoring maelstrom. 

"We believe that this kind of 
PR activity benefits 

everyone," said Young. "Hie 
news media have one central 
reference point and do not 
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spend time milling around. 
Trade contacts know where to 
look for publicity needs. The 
major sponsors have one 
communication point to deal 
with.** 

International rallying is a 
high-price sport with which lo 
be associated but Motor 
Specialities feel that the 
establishment of the 
Motorgard brand locally 
within two years is a good 
return for money spent. 

International rub-off is 
already assisting in building 
an export market for 
Motorgard products In 
Australia with South-east 
Asian developments in 
prospect. 
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ID cards-plain or fancy 


in just two minutes 


With a Polaroid portrait Identification 
card, a gIance lells you whether the person 
matches the picture. Bulan ID card should 
do more; It should suit the conditions of 
use. For that reason we’ve developed ail 
sods of ways lo make our ID cards more 
convenient for both (he user and the issuer. 
In addition to our standard highly secure 
cards lhat can be carried or worn as a 
badge, we have others with more sophist i¬ 
cated functions. 

For instance, there’s a’ card Which can 


be punch-poded. We havq a card which 
can be encoded to acl like a key. We have 
a new card combining a magnetic stripe 
with a portrait and an embossed name and 
number. .. , 

Bui you dpnT have io worry about ohoos- 
i ng |he right catd- We have specialists who 
can analyse your security'problem and 
come; up with the right. answer: for your 
special n^eds. 

One thlhg you pan be aura of; whatever 
card you Choose, yoq’l I 'knciw It Is the most 


secure ID card you can use. 

For more details on these cards and a 
demonstration ol the ID3 system, write to 
Polaroid New Zealand Limited, P.O Box 
37-046. Auckland, or telephone Peter 
Komorowskl collect on Auckland 771 -68g. 


Plugs hold 
no weight 

THE management of this 
newspaper holds to mi old- 
fashioned principle that if 
someone wants to use our 
columns to advertise a 
product, then they should buy 
advertising space and not ask 
is lo run n free plug in our 
news columns. 

Thnt’s why such a high 
proportion of items (usually 
headed “for immediate 
release") sent to this column 
by public relations consultants 
never sees the light of day — at 
least in NltK. 

For instance, Allan Fenwick 
sent us a release the other day 
about a new adhesive, 
Super fix glue. As those TV 
addicts among you will know 
from watching commercials, 
it’s a glue you use whenever 
you want lo lift an elephant 
using a steel bolt which has 
been cut in two and rejoined 
with glue. 

Frankly, we haven't seen on 
elephant round the office (or 
many a moon and we view the 
idea of suspended elephants 
with even more apprehension 


lhan the though 
«>ws. So, on hdrcaJL^ 
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w ° re not going 

product itself. aCl 
Facing the typewrit 
produces a fair pwJf;. 

this column, i 8 

creaked alarmingly mfei 
weight of its ; 
creaked because the fa 
had become a lluie iiuW, 
over the passage of ; 
Seizing the raoraut,- 

opportunity to amwlrtlUt 

dowels with the said ri v . ; 
astutely avoiding theK 
consequences of gilcfa. 
fingers or tb) eyelids 
we found the deed wm( pit 

done. A firm bond, fo, 
squeak. Stability. 

So wc have demccar, 1 . 
that allliough free puhtkin'i; 
nn illusory means 
promoting a prod-.:) 
sampling Is a timeW. 
and sure-fire method i. 
inducing user trial. I 
We are similarly dt^r: 
receiving any furtheruq'j' 
such as airline lijn' 
spirituous liquors, tf 
economical fouroil? 
automobiles. * 


New Zealand just a pawn in world trade game 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 

An occasional series by 
Grev Wiggs 


BEFORE the advertising Sinclair Carrulhtrst:' 
business became the Carlton Studios with fc- 
researched, responsible and found Cariton-Carruthen 
respectable business it now is. was n swashbuckling- <■: 
there was unlimited scope for mercial adventurer d»j- 
the outlandish personality. The the impression that he I-.-, 
industry seemed io abound in no man nor Ihe devil : 
characters. I worked with n least uf all the NPA vtil;K 
few of them nnd there were an awe-inspiring body 
others whose exploits, real or days, 
apocryphal, filtered through He had a strong »•’ 
on the coconut wireless. personality that I t# f 

But some of the industry’s .summon to mind's eye*"- 
rcal personalities were at the bought to advertising 
top and at the very summit uncluttered look that t*' 
was Frank Goldberg. The i^s company's trader: 
story is told that Ik* left a Advertising badly »■ 
London draper's counter lo innovators at lhat time 
emigrate to this country on the The chief at Charles It* 
grounds of health. until he retired in 1)15 c . 

When he entered the fringe 1930 's was Will Appk'® 11 
of advertising he would act as W hs only a shadowy ■ 
messenger boy lo retail stores me. But he must hw*"r. 
in order to be seen delivering considerable pw*j**; 
copy to newspaper advertising because he ,fller Ff ‘ 
departments. Wellington’s mayor 

Eventually ho made it with considerable periodJ™ 
his own agency. awarded a knight;#* . 

The secret of his success was Qur other WellinF ^ 

no secret at all. He was one of V erllslng knight waiwc#^: 
the finest salesmen of all llmo, gj,. j 0 hn fiott. . 
irrepressible, contagiously a dapper, ■P D F ls 25Jjf; 
enthusiastic, convincing. u j v |c mlndod 

If he could hnve retained nil “Bert" Bolt, as ^““£1 
the clients he secured there before his knl#* 1004 ^! 
.would have been only one perhaps a buslneasf^ ■- 

major agency. But clients he wa8 an advert®J» 
came and wont like books in a Q U t i n the course 
circulating library. So did working life he bedwg.|. 
staff. tbe image of N®® 

The list of Goldberg old boys advertising. p \ 

contained the names of some j well rememM* j 
of the country's best ad- meeting with » 

vertising men. Administration recently Joined 

and even advertising seemed | n a client’s off^^A 
to have little intrinsic interest was U8 her^ in- *** 
for Goldberg. He was a hunter, 0 ther b,an ?ji( 1 4»4* i 
not a collector. The bewildered^ ^ 

Having built a large .‘Haven’t 
operation in New Zealand, he 0 ther?". and Pfr^ie' 
departed to Australia and introduce us. 
repeated the performance — a hadn’t ‘ met. {‘.J. 
virtuoso one for a London newcomers dldnJJ^. 

t proprietor 

His frequent Journeys by 
diip across the Tasman were- p—- ^77, • ; 

always.dutifully chronicled by . '■ V 

an obliging press and the . ^ 
hundredth trip drew big ■ 
headlines, even if the ■ 
mathematics may have been 

On one occasion he arrived . 
in New Zealand on the, eve of r W: 
an election and coolly lifted the . f > A A l 1 

National party advertising ,' \ 
campaign straight out of. the'; I : \ 

hands of the incumbent i l'i 
. agencies. As a result of h.post-*^ w; 

" election indiscretion, Goldberg .S. : ’ / 
became offside with the trade/ 7 

■ union movement arid fotmd v;,V }■:' f 
, every/hotel was effectivehf. 'i.h >■ ,/i 

■ birred h)! him:; But.nobody 'M % 

! .nut « BSiAmI* 1 f 1 -*." 1 . 1 t’.Tl.'nil'Li. ^ .VV 




7 ; - 'y-.: i •- ij. 1 - - ,v" 

-V 1-:' 


mercial adventurer whoj 
the impression that he lc-- 
110 man nor Ihe devil ; 
least u fal)theNPA»M‘- 
an awe-inspiring body imt--* 
days. 

He had a strong «•* 
personality that I c» • 
.summon to mind's eyer- 
brought to advertising >:_■ 
uncluttered look that be 
his company's tr««c s 
Advertising badly &■ 
innovators at lhat nine 
The chief at Charles 
iintil he retired in ^ 
1930’s was Will AppW® 1 - 
was only a shadowy ng.; 
me. But he must h*ve^ 

considerable P^JJ; 

because he later F 18 ®** 
Wellington’s mayors 
considerable period 
awarded a knight;#* : 
Our other Wellln 5^. 

vertising knight 

Sir John Ilott. u,^. 

A dapper. apTO; 
civic mlndod 81*^1 
“Bert" Uotl, ashe»“^, 
before his 

perhaps a bwtajgp.: 

he was an adveri»J« ^ 
But In the caj* “ -ti: : 
working life he i ■' 

the image of 
advertising. -GSd/ 
I well rememW&jtyi- 
meeting wjttJJJjJSg V 

recently JoinedD^tf 

in a client’s t 

was udiered.*"• Jf I 


Economics 

Correspondent 

the United States has an¬ 
nounced plans to cut tariffs on 
many Important New Zealand 
exports over the next 
tew years. But although the 
miff cuts Bhould significantly 
improve the competitive 
position of a few particular 
products in the American 
market, the announcement 
was largely a public relations 

exerciBe. 

New Zealand still faces 
significant agricultural 
protectionism on world 
markets, including the United 

New international tariff 
codes were completed at the 
formal conclusion of the 
"Tokyo round’’ of trade 
negotiations in Geneva in 
April. 

For more than five years, 88 
countries have been meeting 
and playing the "Tokyo 
round" of multilateral trade 
negotiation. The object of the 
game Is to lay the ground rules 
lor international trade in the 
1080 s. 

Meetings were held under 
the aegis of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). 

Originally, the Tokyo round 
of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations were formally 
scheduled to end by July 15 
last year. But the formal 
conclusion of the "Tokyo 
round" was not until April this 
year. 

And Brian Talboys, the 
Minister of Overseas Trade, 
was not able to table the White 
Paper on the GATT 
legotiations until last month. 

The participants are 
responsible for more than 90 
per cent of world trade and 
include underdeveloped and 
Communist countries with the 
notable exceptions of the 
Soviet Union, China and East 
Germany. 

New Zealand was not 
delighted with the outcome of 
the trade talks. When tabling 
the While Paper on the GATT 
negotiations, Talboys said, 
"the participants of the talks 
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l. He was a hunter, other blanlft, All, 
tor. The bewUdeiwf^J? r* 

b M ulll * a . “Haven't 

1 New Zealand, he other?".and 
o Australia and iniroduce us. 


hadn’t met 

newcomers didtv 

proprietor? 


A, 


THE ECONOMY 


failed to come to grips with the 
major issues of agricultural 
trade policy, in particular 
restrictions on imports of 
dairy products and meat Into 
the large industrial countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere.” 

This Is because of the par¬ 
ticular sensitivity of New 
Zealand's major trading 
partners, the European 
Economic Community (EEC), 
Ihe United States, Japan and 
Canada to changes in the 
barriers of protection for their 
agricultural sectors. 

And these are the 
negotiators with the most 
control over the outcome of the 
talks. 

While unable to tear down 
major barriers blocking its 
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agricultural trade. New 
Zealand was able to negotiate 
a few worthwhile concessions. 

Some significant gains in¬ 
cluded the right to export 9500 
tonnes of cheese to the EEC, 
improved access to the United 
States for cheese and greater 
security of access and reduced 
tariffs on beef, lamb and wool 
entering the United States. 

Some of the U.S. tariff cuts 
of particular interest to New 
Zealand Include: 

• Lamb meat, from 2.B per 
cent to 0.8 per cent; 

• Milk, from 6.8 per cent to 
4.6 per cent; 

• Cheddar cheese, from 15.0 
per cent to 12.0 per cent; 

• Casein, from 2.2 per cent to 
0.4 per cent; 

• Wool, from 6.4 per cent to 
2.5 per cent; 

• Butter and cream, from 
9.3 per cent to 7.4 per cent. 


Zealand. worthwhile concessions 

Also, New Zealand agreed to overall, 
reduce tariffs on a small range Further, Talboys said it was 
of products. better for a small country like 

Finally, New Zealand New Zealand to stay within 
agreed in principle to increase GATT than to try to go it alone 
access to its markets where in trading matters. If we had 
import licensing restrictions not been In GATT, New 
are in force- Zealand would not have 

When the GATT white paper achieved any concessions, 
was tabled in Parliament, Joe One of the problems is that 
Walding, Labour's spokesman most of our major trading 
on Overseas Trade, called on partners are the chief 
the Government to seriously negotiators of GATT. The only 
consider withdrawing from two trading partners not 
GATT. complying under the 

In Welding's view: "GATT a 8 reem6n t are Russia and 
seems to be of tremendous Ch J ! n ® 1 . . . ... . , 

benefit to major industrial And there is no telling what 
nations, but agricultural JJ’Sht happen in the future. 


countries like New Zealand Trade patterns do change and 
u.^ per com; scarcely benefit at all." th “ B P 0 ^ 1 c ° ntro 

• Wool, from 6.4 per cent to * , vary with each national 

2.5 per cent; K New Zealand was not election. 

• Butter and cream, from confined by the GATT According to a recent speech 
B.3 per cent to 7.4 per cent. agreement, exporters would by John Nott, British 

In addition, New Zealand Su Secretary of State for Trade, if 

exporters benefited from the ldl JJ' He had been party to the Tokyo 

general lowering of tariffs on ®!P^P ra , *2*5“ " lhe round negotiations, "the EEC 


According to a recent speech 
by John Nott, British 


re* 

In return, New Zoaland coun,rles - 


undertook not lo increase 
tariffs from the rates outcome of the Tokyo round of But as he told the Wellington 
established as at July l, 1978, GATT had been disappointing. Chamber of Commerce and 
on a range of items in the non- But although there was no the British Trade Association 
protective area, such as raw significant breakdown In at a luncheon held in 
materials, components and agricultural protectionism, he Wellington, "Ihe key 
capital goods not made in New felt New Zealand did gain very discussions took place before 


ition s interest ratner tnan would have made greater 
e interests of powerful concessions, not only to Now 
unlr>es - Zealand, but also to Australia 

Talboys admitted lhat the and the United States." 
itcome of the Tokyo round of But as he told the Wellington 
ATT had been disappointing. Chamber of Commerce and 


my party (the Thatcher 
Government) waa elected — 
and I had no influence on the 
outcome at the critical time." 

Still, It is nice to be able to 
have the excuse of not being 
able to be involved in 
negotiations after the fact. 

When faced with the 
problems of EEC farmers, It la 
unlikely that Nott would have 
pleaded as strongly in New 
Zealand’s favour as he im¬ 
plied. 

Problems associated with 
the energy crisis and rampant 
inflation during the 1970s have 
contributed to balance of 
payment deficits and growing 
unemployment in those 
countries playing a major 
negotiating role in GATT. This 
is hardly a propitious en¬ 
vironment for liberalising 
trade. 

No wonder the negotiations 
failed to grapple with the basic 
problems of agriculture) 
protectionism and access. 
Major trading nations were In 
no mood to make concessions 
even if they were sympathetic 
to Now Zealand's case. 

But it is questionable 
whether world economic 
conditions will ever be 
propitious to achieve GATT's 
idealistic objectives. 


Just pick up the phone 
and Emery picks up 
the responsibility. 


. When you're:busy meeting deadlines,; ■ 

, coritrolling invehtdry,: hounding suppliers* 
maintaining client service and developing 
new markets, it's reassuring to Know that :i 
there is an air freight company, which : ■ ;■ ,• 
treats your business aia seriously as yoi| do. r 

That's Emery Air Freight;; 

"That's prpfessionalislm. : « ; Airfreight 
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Wise use of 
resources 

YOUR recent supplement on 
energy made me think. It's 
these conservation Ists, that 
can delay a project for several 
years, they are what's holding 
the country back. 

If it wasn't for them, we'd be 
bounding ahead, squandering 
our energy needlessly, or 
giving it away to overseas 
interests. I sleep easier at 
nights now, knowing we're 
flaring gas at Oanui, spilling 
water in our hydro-system, 
mothballing power stations we 
don't need, and searching for 
gas wc would be embarrassed 
to find. 

Conservation technology 
wasn't even mentioned in your 


supplement (except for a neat 
ad from a solar water heater 
supplier). 

What is conservation, 
anyhow? 

. It's been called the wise use 
of resources. Discussion of 
wise use of our energy 
resource is something that 
appears notably lacking from 
both your energy supplement 
— and from the government's 
current policy. The more's the 
pity for those who really do 
want a better standard of 

,iving HBatT 

Wellington 

Pipe rights 
corrected 

WE presume "Plumbers win 
pipe rights" fNBR September 




LETTERS 

5) was written up by Mr Isaacs 
from a news media release put 
out by our Public Relations 
Consultants. Eric White & 
Associates. 

Unfortunately, the article 
bears little resemblance to our 
official news releases and, 


indeed, in the transcription it 
has resulted In a very 
misleading and inaccurate 
statement. Your article stales 
that "Plumbers Limited has 
acquired the Pacific Basin 
manufacturing rights for Shell 
Chemicals Polybutylene 
Plumbing Pipe". This is 
definitely not correct — the 
true position is that Plumbers 
Limited have acquired the 
Pacific Basin rights for the 
Qest hot and colt water pipe 
system. Polybutylene plastic 
resins are used to produce the 
pipe for this system, but the 
exclusive rights apply only to 
the method of joining the pipe 
and connecting to fittings. This 
is clearly indicated in our 
original releases. Your 
inaccurate release, has led to 
complaints from a number of 
other manufacturers and, 


particularly, (he polybutylene 
material suppliers. Shell 
Chemicals New Zealand 
Limited. 

Your release is throwing 
considerable doubts on the 
Integrity of our compuny nnd 
seriously nffecting our 
relationship with other 
manufacturers nnd suppliers. 

KII Baker, 
General Manager, 
Plumbers Limited. 

Wellington 

Bottles see 
the light 

MR Duncan points out that 
cartons and plastic containers 
allow milk (o deteriorate under 
the illumination of shops. Does 
ho feci that glass bottles either 


househoW^etiv^ ^ > 

protect milk bette^iB f 
? lales ‘hattS^H -- 
income variance ££ J 
vendors 0 f 
Presumably this U 
of annual operatinB 
vendors. One 

what a vendor would nwdia i 

toa rr iv fta[he ^;«*4 

Finally, why does y. 
Huncan think that the ' 
sumer should not 
opportunity 0 f 
loned milk to the nWM'. 
No one suggests that 

milk vendors would be S 

o sell them. He believes £■' 
I he consumer would m i, 
buying such milk from 

If he does, what is his 
preventing the consumer^® 
doing this? That he buy*am 
milk than he needs from tt 
present system? ; 

RASokha . 
ChrUitlctl! 


Contradictions appear in insurance trends 


Melbourne Correspondent 

ACCORDING to one of 
Australia’s largest insurance 
brokers, Stenhouse Reed 
Shaw, two apparently con¬ 
tradictory trends have ap¬ 
peared recently In Australian 
insurance. 

While several insurers 
continue to deplore the 
currently depressed level of 
premium rates, and predict 
dire consequences if they 
remain low, other insurers 
have Increased the strength of 
their representations in the 
market and expanded their 

activities- _ .. . 

As a result, the capacity of 
the Australian insurance 
market to accept risks con¬ 
tinues to expand significantly, 
but even further premium 
reductions will occur as un¬ 


derwriters vie for the limited 
business available. 

Expansion of the Australian 
market's capacity has oc¬ 
curred in a number of ways. 

Two large European in¬ 


seas reinsurers, who have 
previously not operated In the 
Australian market as 
facultative reinsurers. The 
resulting lower rates in the 
reinsurance market have 


surers, AJ 11anz-Insurance and allowed direct underwriters to 
Preservatrice-Insurance, have shave their rates even further. 


ensure that unnecessary ap arc at ieasL 70 per cent 
propriations are not made Australian owned, aims to 
from Australia's international preserve the local insurance 
reserves and that the market for insurers registered 
Australian Insurance business under the Federal Insurance 
is given the opportunity for Act. 

growth in the home market. No foreign based company 
The Australian Insurance now registered under the Act 
Association also called on the wouM be affected, but It would 
Federal Government to limit lend to restrict further foreign 
the amount of Insurance control of the Australian 
placed overseas. They have mar ket. 


greatly increased their par¬ 
ticipation in the Australian 
market in recent months. 

Stenhouse says, that the 
powerful backing provided by 
these companies has given a 
sharp boost to the capacity of 
the Insurance companies used 
as the vehicles for their in¬ 
terests. 

Secondly, reinsurance has 
become more competitive and 
more freely available in 
Australia. This is partly 
because of the entry of large 
and financially strong over- 


Union joins ■ Businessman’s campaign 

^ T iirntorl Via a hppnmp ? ational? ousts Labour Party 


The increased activity of 
foreign companies in what is a 
highly competitive market has 
not passed unchallenged. The 
Insurance Council of Australia 
has called upon the Federal 
Government to encourage the 
insurance of Australian risks 
in the home market. 

The ICA haB urged the 
Government to remove tax 
deductibility of premiums for 
Australian risks insured 
outside Australia, thus 
providing a direct incentive to 
insure such risks with local 
insurers. 

The purpose of the proposed 
change in legislation is to 


Bland Biviie Fenwick Limited has becorr 
Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Limited. 

overjoyed. 


No business is immune to Clearly they know their busi- 

change and Insurance Brokers are ness. 

no exception. More still, it’s going to mean 

For us, the winds of change that our Clients in New Zealand will 


are blowing warm, not cool. 

From the First of October, 
our entire Group will.be known as 
Marsh & McLennan Fenwick Li¬ 
mited and the name of Bland 
Payne Fenwick will become a 
pleasant memory in many a com¬ 
pany’s filing system. 


have even greater access to the 
latest developments in interna- 
' «,l ji tional insurance and we’il show 
yL/ them how these will apply to their 
JJBphsinesses in particular. 

As part of this Group, our in¬ 
ternational buying power will be 
increased, as will our resources to 


This change has come about plan on a broader scale, 
as a result of Marsh & McLennan InNewZealand.there’llbeno 

acquiring a greater shareholding in changes to names on doors. Bob 
our Group. 1 Fenwick is Managing Director. Kevin 

So Marsh & McLennan: Fen- Heerdegen is responsible for the 
wick Limited we are. Auckland office, Jim Meiklefor Wel- 

If you are wondering how a . lingtonand Don Harrison looks after 
solid, well respected New Zealand our Christchurch office. 

Broker suddenly fe|t about becom- ^'a^wifeviiith people you al- 
ing part of the world’s largest Brok- ready kn^Vr they'll continue to offer 
ing Group, we beat you to if. : . the samevkind of-service to Clients 
We see this new change, as that• #|i|idriaPayne Fenwick 
having exciting possibilities,and far such(lij««i^me in Insurance 
from feeling overshadowed; we're BrokihdS^te||p v 

You see, the Mafsh &‘fi/!<?.ten- ifi^illlSl^look as aood 
■dollars, 


IT appears from you if 
tember 5 issue that elemai ’ 
the trade union movemcn 
picking up ideas rejeetdt; 
the more rapacious and to 
sighted members of Hi 
National Party. 

Colin James writes: "IatJi 
an advocates 1 conferencebt 
before it a paper oa Indaq 
including the possibility i 
indexing net after taxings- 
which would leave & 
Government the responabii: 
for determining gross rata 
through manipulation d i: 
come lax rales." 

At the Auckland Divert 
Conference of the Mto 
Party in May, the folfwi’i 
motion was rejected:-"It¬ 
em ployers be permitted c 
ecrtHin circumstances " 
employ labour at a «9- 
award wages less PAYE. 

Although the proposals s 
worded differently, their 
is almost identical. It would ■ 
interesting to know if ; 
similarity is coincident,« 
whether the advocates to- 
Terence had before It a WJ 
emanating from disaw 
National Party mera&ea 
CTBd 
papain 

Tait receives 
support 

WHEN aames of Jj 

governor-general 

discussed, thato/AdmJJl^. 
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THE Australian Labour Party 
has lost control of the state 
parliament in South Australia 
largely through the efforts of 
commercial groups, which 
show how businessmen can hit 
back at a government they 
think is working against their 
Interests. 

South Australia's business 
establishment spent $100,000 in 
the state election which ended 
a nine-year-old Labour 
Government and replaced it 
by the Liberals. 

Significantly, national 
opinion polls have shown Hint 
Malcolm Fraser's federal 
Liberal-Country coalition has 
become Increasingly un¬ 
popular and, tl a federal 
election were held now, 
labour would win. 

Moreover, the Tasmanian 
premier recently called a snap 
election In which the Labour 
Party strengthened Its grip on- 
tlwt state parliament. 

It was In the post-budget 
mood of euphoria that South 
Australian premier Des 
Corcoran called a snap poll, 
thudemg that the anti-Fraser 
mo °d in the country would 
grease his majority in the 
ower house and allow Labour 
” “"tol the state upper 
house for the first time. 

Coreoran-s term had 18 

US* run before he was 
required to go to the polla. 

* lhe business community 
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the state is steeling itself for 
more of the same when schools 
break up at the end of the year. 

The business community, 
led by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, master builders, 
printing employers, Em¬ 
ployers Federation nnd 
retailers, mounted a television 
and radio advertising thrust 
with the slogan: “Stop the 
Rot". 

The campaign was prepared 
by Ogilvy and Mather, the 
multi-national advertising 
group, with the aim of backing 
Dr David Tonkin’s Liberal 
Party. 

The figures most em¬ 
barrassing to the Government 
as shown in the 30-second 
television commercial 
demonstrated that after years 
of Labour management, South 
Australia was convincingly at 
the bottom of the Australian 
ladder in Investment and in the 
mining industry. 

South Australia attracted 
only 1.5 per cent of investment 
in mining over the last two 
years, against 53.1 per cent for 
Western Australia and 21.5 per 
cent for Queensland. 

The state had just six per 
cent of new dwellings begun in 
the country. 

Over the past five years 
employment in manufacturing 
dropped 17.2 per cent. 

The slate government had 
set its face against uranium 
mining and dithered over a 
$400 million petrochemical 
project. 

With Liberals now con¬ 
trolling the state house, the 
federal government has 
promised massive aid to help 
the South Australian economy. 

The businessmen will ob¬ 
viously consider their $100,000 
well spent. 
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asked the Government to 
implement legislation 
preventing Insurance being 
placed overseas without U first 
being offered to companies 
within Australia. 

Further, it seeks to make It 
illegal to do business with an 
insurer not authorised by 
Australian insurance 
legislation, unless granted a 
specific exemption by the 
Australian Treasurer. The 
association, representing a 
number of companies which 


The association has declared 
its opposition to any increase 
in the solvency margins of 
insurance companies, on the 
grounds that any such 
proposal will favour the larger 
overseas insurers at the ex¬ 
pense of its members. 

It argues that the smaller 
Australian companies will 
have difficulty Increasing their 
solvency margins, and opposes 
such changes unless some 
restrictions are placed on 
increased foreign ownership 


by the Foreign Investment 
Review Board. 

Among the more radical 
proposals presented by the 
association to the federal 
Government is the recom¬ 
mendation that premium rales 
be fixed by Insurers them¬ 
selves. Some years ago, the 
implementation of the 
Australian Trade Practices 
Act put an end to rate-fixing. 

Unfortunately Insurers 
found themselves faced with 
free market competition at a 
time of economic recession, 
and the resulting low rales 
have progressively squeezed 
underwriter profits ever since 

As the diminishing flow of 
premiums Bffords less and less 
scope for obtaining Investment 
earnings, Australian Insurers 
are seeking both relief from 
proportionately very heavy 
taxes and a measure of 
Government protection from 
foreign competition. 
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“This outfit! so small 
1 can! afford to be sick” 
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. please telephone 

Peter Gallagher 'dt Phif Sqbtt 

.Wellington,728-596 . £• 


You’ve got 12 employees and a Cleaning 
lady who comes in once a day to make sure you 
don't bury yourself alive under your own 
workload! ft someone’s laid up. you're in a 
fine mess. 

Of course Sometimes you can’t plan these . 
things, Theyjust hnpben. Bgt thereisa way to . 
plan some ofit: And that’s where Southern 
Cross comes in. . . ■ 

When either you or your staff need medical 
or surgical treatment you can decide the •, 
hospital, the surgeon and the time most suitable 
for yap and yoqr business — and Southern < 

Cross pays most of thd,bill. 

Size aocsn’Lmatle^ to Southern Cross. 
They’re currently servicing over 4000 group 
schemes (includmg90:of.ihe top 100 New: 

' Zepland companies) ^ and no-pne mqtches ^« 
that experrence. 


' .' fhcy cah design a scheme that covers you, 
your employees and their families, giving 
everyone V.t.P. treatment - even it it’s only 
you and the cleaning lady. Your employees will 
see Southern Cross as n real bonus. 

When it comes to medical care coverage, 
i trust Southern Cross! Over half a million New 
Zealander’s already do. ; . • 

Find out more abput how Southern Cross 
;. can lielp you by phoning br writing to:- 
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Health Department smokes 
pipe with tobacco industry 


peace 


by Belinda Gillespie 


SMOKERS ambidextrous — 
light up with the right and stub 
out with the left. 

The Government gets 5140 
million a year in tobacco 
revenue. And last year i t spent 
around $105,000 discouraging 
smoking, most of it on TV ads, 
some on printed material and 
funding the Government 
advisory committee on 
smoking and health. 

Other anomalies exist. The 
New Zealand Government 
provided financial aid for the 
hunting of a hospital in Apia, 
and helped finance the new 
Rothmans-Western Samoan 
Government cigarette factory. 

Most bizarre of all is (be 
"health tax” on cigarettes 
which goes into various 
community health projects, 
first Imposed in the 1977 
Budget — the more the 
community smokes, the more 
it gels to spend on preventive 
health care. 

The Health Department 
appears to have come to a 
gentlemanly agreement with 
the tobacco industry. Certain 
restrictions are accepted, but 
these fall short of seriously 
disrupting an industry of 
considerable economic 
Importance. 

Stricter controls on the 
advertising and promotion of 
cigarettes were announced by 
the Minister of Health in 
February — but they stopped 
short of banning companies 
from attaching their names to 
sporting or cultural events. 

Tlus warning on cigarette 
packets was changed from 
“Smoking may damage your 
health”, to “Smoking can 
endanger your health”. And 
advertising Is supposed to be 
directed to existing smokers, 
mid intended to effect a change 
of brand, not to create more 


smokers or increase their rate 
of consumption. 

Such restrictions are not 
fee red by the cigarette 
companies — Phillip Lovett, 
chief executive of Phillip 
Morris said they had no effect 
in other countries, and were 
unlikely to have any effect in 
New Zealand. 

They fell far short of 
measures suggested by 
Geoffrey Holland, a 
Christchurch surgeon and 
chairman of the committee on 
smoking and health. 

He called for legislation, not 
negotiation, and wanted the 
warning on cigarettes to say 
1 ‘Smoking is the ca use of 
cancer, bronchitis and heart 
disease”. 

This year, action on Lhe no¬ 
smoking front has taken the 
form of verbal thrust and 
counicr-thrust. The 
manufacturers produced a 
booklet claiming that there 
was no scientific proof that 
smoking is hazardois, and the 
Health Department issued an 
18 -page, point-by-point 
rebuttal of their assertions. 

Cigarette advertising, the 
makers claimed, merely 
created brand awareness and 
brand loyalty, and does not 
encourage young people to 
smoke. 

The Health Department 
argued that the industry 
continued to bombard the 
public with “misleading 
advertising associating 
glamorous themes . . . with 
cigarette smoking”, and 
suggested that if the industry 
was really interested in 
maintaining brand loyalty 
they should use testimonials, 

“For Instance, show a 
person who has been smoking 
the same brand of cigarettes 
for Hie past 50 wars <ff they 
are still alive..)” 


The Tobacco Manufacturers 
have entered the fray again 
with a lengthy response to the 
comments on smoking in the 
New Zealand Planning 
Council’s report, “The Welfare 
State? Social Policy in the 
1860 's". 

The Planning Council claims 
it is concerned with clarifying 
important issues and inviting 
interested groups to debate 
them but. according to Sir 
Frank Holmes, wants to 
“avoid the assumption that we 
somehow claim the expertise 
to resolve specific points”, — 
for example the controversial 
issue of whether advertising 
does increase cigarette 
consumption. 

The council said in its report 
tha 1 the consequences of 
tobacco consumption are loo 
well-known to need 
documentation — and that the 
consumption of tobacco 
imposes costs on society “well 
in excess of the price paid by 
the individual consumer”. 

It called, therefore, for those 
who take the risk to foot the 
bill, and pointed out that 
toba'cco had become cheaper 
in relation to the price of other 
commodities. 

It recommended a 25 per 
cent sales tax on tobacco la 15 
per cent tax was imposed in 
the June Budget soon after); 
that movements in a tobacco 
tax be excluded from other 
price movements in 
determining wages; and 
finally recommended making 
the advertising and other 
forms of promotion of tobacco 
non-tax deductible. 

Although admitting the 
likelihood that the 
Government would want to use 
some of the extra revenue to 
pay for lhe consequences of 
tobacco consumption, the 
council did not favour lying it 


directly to health expenditure, 
like former Health Minister 
Frank Gill’s “health tax”, “as 
this would lead to a conflict 
between the objectives of 
maintaining the source of 
revenue and of reducing the 
consumption of . . . tobacco". 

The manufacturers have 
criticised the Planning Council 
for failure to quantify the 
alleged social costs of tobacco, 
(hough pointing out “they do 
not hesitate lo quantify an 
additional penal tax”. 

They contend that the 
present level of taxation is 
punitive and discriminatory, 
and that further disincentives 
for advertising tobacco would 
he futile. 

They would not discourage 
smoking, but would “reduce 
consumers’ ability to make an 
informed choice of product 
features such as price, tar 
levels, or type of blend”. 

To compensate sporting and 
cultural bodies who would 
suffer financially from its 
suggestion that tobacco 
promotion should be made non 
tax-deductible, the council 
suggested that the 
Government should increase 
its grants lo such bodies. But 
the manufacturers “believe it 
is for the sporting,cultural and 
community groups to freely 
choose for themselves whether 
they accept tobacco company 
assi stance 1 

Keith Hancox, executive 
director of the New Zealand 
Sports Foundation (and 
former Planning Council 
information officer), has 
joined in the lobbying with a 
letter in defence of financial 
sponsorship of sporting bodies, 
sent to the Planning Council 
and a number of members of 
the Government. 

Still mulling over its reply to 
(liese groups, Sir Frank 
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Holmes has said the council 
hopes for “constructive 
alternatives to the suggestions 
we have put forward in order 
to underline the frail logic of 
deploring the social 
consequences, while at the 
same time seeking the fruits of 
promotion of these particular 
com mod lies”. 

Having already issued a 
publication on “Smoking and 
Health” this year, the tobacco 
lobby does not dwell on the 
health consequences of 
smoking in its reply to the 
council. 

But il challenges as 
unscientific that (ohaccn has 
links with cancer and heart 
disease, and the council's 
assumption that the health 
effects are loo well known to 
need documentation. 

“Tobacco is □ convenient 
scapegoat for ailments 
ranging from 'cancer of Lhe 
lung’ and ‘puimonury heart’ 
disease to ‘suicide’ and 
‘cancer of the rectum’ — there 
is a ‘statistical correlation' hut 
no ‘scientific evidence’ Hud 
smoking is a cause of 
disease”, 

A letter from Geoffrey 
Hoi land lo the Pin lining 
Council, however, soys that 
the generally accepted 
relationship between smoking 
and a number uf diseases is far 


from exaggerated, and k 
have been underestimated ‘ 
He challenges the tuba- 
interests* persistence =.j 
label ling this link "nh 
statistical", as all evident' 
regarding the cause of disa: 
is “to some extent basede' 
stntistlcal methods and 1 
science of epidemiology fo' 
perfectly valid vtij.« 
establishing nm ■! 
disease”. 


The tobacco manuka ! 
have a vested interest kl\ . 
to minimise the healthiest; 
smoking,says Holland,Mu [ 
World Health Organic: j 
and (lie health aulhoritei; 
iili countries have acop: \ 
that smoking is the m : 
preventable cause ol diw: 
and mortality in dwelt*: ■ 
countries. : 


Although there is a lau * j 
New Zealand statistics -j 
quantify the costs ofsm»ti; 
in answer to lhe tik-: 
manufacturers’ challer^- 
i lo] In rid refers lo idea 
British statistics. 


The number of wte- : 
employed in the lobs- 
industry In Britain is 
30.000, whereas everyjai.- 
mimhcr of deaths 
specifically to smoi- 1 
related diseases is nl b 
50,000. 
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Cigarette giants grow: tobacco growers choke 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THREE Of the "big aeven” 
tobacco companies operate in 
New Zealand — Rothmans, 
Phillip Morris, and British 
American Tobacco, which 
owns W D and H O Wills. 

The three account for vir¬ 
tually all the tobacco products 
sold in New Zealand each year, 
at an estimated total retail 
value of $260 million. 

Shares in the highly com¬ 
petitive cigarette market are a 
Sosa secret, but it is believed 
that Auckland-based Roth¬ 
mans has about 70 per cent. 
Wellington’s PhUlip Morris 8 
per cent, and Wills with its 
head office in Auckland and 
factory at Petone, 22 per cent. 

Rothmans Industries Ltd — 
the single public company of 
the three — has done well over 
the last three years, with L970 
a particularly good year. With 
a 28.6 per cent boost in 
unaudited tax-paid profit to 
$5,852,000 in the year to June 
30, lhe company made a one- 
lor-ten bonus share issue and 
increased its dividend to 8.75c 
(1978 7.5c). 

Rothmana has other in¬ 
terests besides tobacco 
products. 

It owns 79.6 per cent of 
Corbans Wines Ltd, and 
earlier this year made a 
takeover bid for Cooks Wines 
to strengthen both companies' 
interests through shared 
facilities and lower unit costs, 
in what Rothmans saw to be a 
levelling off in growth of the 
wine industry. 

Other interests include foil 
and paper products, data 
processing, umbrellas, and 
property development. 

Recent competition among 
the cigarette manufacturers 
has been fierce. 

After a "price war" which 
began in October 1877 when 
Wills introduced its first new 
low-cost brand,- there was a 
proliferation of lower priced 
cigarettes and 25s packs In the 
market. 

Thirteen new brands were 
introduced by the tobacco 
industry in 1977-78 and quickly 
accounted for nearly 25 per 
«nt of the total market. 
Kenneth Butland, chairman 
” “! e Rothmans board of 
directors, pointed out that the 
ftl 8h value of capital equip¬ 
ment used by the tobacco 
industry made it acutely 


sensitive to soles fluctuations. 

"In times of intense com¬ 
petition maintenance of 
volume sales in new as well as 
existing segments of the 
market is a first con¬ 
sideration," he said. 

Rothmans had more than 
maintained its position In the 
new field, "and is the clear 
leader in the 25s pack business 
and the low tar section of the 
market”. 

Rothmans produces the 
three largest selling cigarettes 

— Pall Mall filter, Rothmans 
King Size filter, and Winfield 
Virginia. 

Tobacco manufacturers 
claim that there is not enough 
recognition of the important 
role their product plays in New 
Zealand’s economy. 

It provides 14,000 retailers of 
tobacco products with a gross 
annual income of $25 million in 
sales margins. 

Independent, “corner-store" 
type outlets count on tobacco 
for an average 17.8 per cent of 
their total store turnover. 

Eighty wholesalers get $11 
million gross per year in sales 
margins on tobacco products. 

Molueka tobacco-growers 
produce an annual crop of 
around 3.5 million kg, with a 
1979 value of $13.5 million. 
There are 257 Motueka 
families who rely directly on 
tobacco growing for their 
income, to whom can be added 
suppliers of supporting goods 
and services. 

The tobacco companies 
employ 1400 permanent staff 
who earn a total of $12 million 
a year. 

There are seasonal workers 
in Molueka, and thousands 
involved, directly and in¬ 
directly, in the distribution of 
the finished product. 

Other industries — tran¬ 
sport, printing, packaging 
manufacture, advertising and 
engineering — get varying 
proportions of their income 
from the tobacco manufac¬ 
turing industry. 

But the biggest beneficiary 
is the Government, whose total 
revenue from Laxes and duties 
on tobacco products is an 
estimated $140 million a year 

— to which can be added 
corporate taxes, personal 
income taxes, import duties 
and local authority rates 
generated indirectly by the 
tobacco industry. 
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In 1978, New Zealanders' 
consumption of cigarettes 
dropped slightly, from 6345 
million in 1977, to 6328 million 
last year. 

But overall in the last 
decade, cigarette smoking 
increased steadily, from 4649 
million in 1988. 

Despite their success in 
selling more cigarettes, the 
three manufacturers have not 
benefited New Zealand’s 
tobacco growing Industry, 
which has remained static in 
terms of production, and 
declined in numbers of 
growers, from 523 in 1989, to 
257 at present. 

There are three manufac¬ 
turers' and three growers' 
representatives on the 
Tobacco Board. Their job Is to 
“encourage, foster and 
develop the growing, 
preparation and marketing of 
New Zealand tobacco”. 

But from a peak in 1964, the 
percentage of domestic leaf 
used by the industry has fallen, 
from 50.6 per cent in 1969, to 
41.6 per cent in 1978, though it 
rose again to 44.7 per cent for 


the year to June 30, 1979. 

But more tobacco Is being 
imported — 4.3 million kg in 
1978, nearly l million kg more 
than in 1969. 

The Tobacco Board says it is 
“very concerned” about the 
declining percentage of New 
Zealand tobacco in use, and is 
developing “certain 
proposals” to stimulate use of 
the domestic product. 

Seasonal tobacco work 
appears to have little appeal 
even In a period of low em¬ 
ployment. 

Some of the seasonal 
workers who benefit from the 
tobacco Industry are from 
outside New Zealand — 200 
Fijian men were brought in to 
help harvest the crop last year, 
as part of an ongoing scheme 
with the Fijian Government. 

The Tobacco Board said of 
the 1978 season: “It is 
somewhat ironical that when 
the demand for additional 
labour to assist with the work 
involved in the grading of 
tobacco leaf was greatest, and 
when the number of registered 
unemployed in the Nelson 


province was about 400, 
suitable and willing labour 
could not be found for the jobs 
available. 

The industry is in such a 
state that Lance Adams- 
Schneider suggested to 
growers that they might be 
better off turning to kiwifruit. 

Two good crops in suc¬ 
cessive years have resulted in 
over-production lo the tune of 
nearly half a million kg more 
tlian the tobacco manufac¬ 
turers want. 

The Tobacco Board has been 
unable to find either domestic 
or export markets for the over- 
quota leaf. 

New Zealand manufacturers 
have refused to accept it. even 
at a reduced price. 

The excess leaf is to be taken 
into account in determining 
the quota grown next season, 
which will be reduced to 2.4 
million kg from the 2.9 kg 
ordered by the manufacturers. 

In the meantime, tax con¬ 
cessions, though no actual 
pnyment, have been arranged 
on the excess leaf. 


Adams-Schneidcr found 
“some pluses and some 
minuses” In viewing the 
prospects of tobacco growers, 
in New Zealand. 

The demand for tobacco is 
down, and could fall further if 
the health hazards are heeded. 

To balance recent trade 
concessions which New 
Zealand had obtained from the 
United States, the Minister 

S ainted out. the country had 
ad to reduce tariffs on higher 
priced tobacco imported from 
the United States. 

As he put it, the move would 
pul more pressure on growers 
to be efficient. 

On the plus side, costs, 
especially fuel, are up In other 
countries, and New Zealand 
growers have scope tocut their 
own costs, by using indigenous 
fuels for example, and thus 
becoming more competitive. 

But to increase shares of the 
available quota uf tobacco leaf 
and enable units to operate 
more economically, Adams- 
Schneidcr suggested that some 
growers should move out of 
tobacco altogether. 
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These old safes were no 


match for todays thief 
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is yours? 


Many businesses who pride themselves on their up to date methods are 
still using safes that were obsolete years ago. Safe breaking techniques have 
progressed so rapidly in recent years that any safe more than 15 years old 
is now a high risk. Call Chubb for expert, up to date, security advice 
before it's too late. 






Those little white tubes Town users weaned off gas 

^3US1 6SS by John I*eet 1910 and near the end of its become self-sufficient. market, when 


SEVEN companies control Stale-controlled ones, their 
mosl of the world’s cigarette Influence is considerably 
manufacturing,accounting for greater than their market 


peace of mind for 
over 16 Q years 


fchubb NZ PO Box 3566 Wellington*^] 

Please send me lurther inlormallon 
Please ask a Consultant to call 

□ IICK 
-..□.lick 

Company. . 


Name. 


Address. 

Phone :. 
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about nine-tenths of all share. 

orncwscd tobacco. Ab well, the multinationals 

** They are the British Bpend $1.8 billion on ad- 
American Tobacco, the vertlslng each year, and 
imoerlal Group, Philip around $40 million to launch 
,iJ r Is R. J. Reynolds, Gulf Just one new brand of 


all share. 

Aa well, the' multinationals 
[ s h Bpend $1.8 billion on ad- 
: |,e vertlslng each year, and 


by John Feet 
and John Draper 

SOUTH Island town gas users 
are to be told go electric. 

Already the Government is 
discussing the future of more 
than $1 million a year paid In 
subsidies to the three town gas 


Morris R. J- Reynolds, Gulf Just one new brand of 
and Western, the Rupert, cigarette. 

Rembrandt and Rothmans The developing countries. 
Group, and American Brands, which supply 55 per cent of 
tfielr direct operations world leaf tobacco, are 
account for about 3B per cent or seeking a more active role In 
the total world cigarette the world tobacco Industry, 
output. Private companies A United Nations report, 
hold 11 per cent of Uic balance, accuses the world tobacco 
Slate tobacco monopolies In Industry of large-scale 
developed countries 17 per bribery, price collusion and 
cent and Slate tobacco deliberate concealment of 
corporations in Eastern financial Information. 
Enropean Communist The report says that “a 
countries the remaining 33 per comprehensive, equitable and 
cml. dynamic marketing and 

Rut because of their distribution framework” is 
Increasing Involvement in needed, to allow them greater 
licensing, selling and co- control In the Industry —hut it 
production with these other rails to spell out how this can 
foopinles, including the be achieved. 


output. Private companies 
hold 11 per cent of U»e balance, 
Slate tobacco monopolies in 
developed countries 17 per 
cent and State tobacco 
corporations in Eastern 
F.nropean Communist 
countries the remaining 33 per 
cml. 

Rut because of their 
Increasing involvement in 
licensing, selling and co¬ 
production with these other 
companies, including the 
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ROTHMANS Tobacco Com- 
Piny Ltd, Western Samoa, is 
Binufacturlng cigarettes in 
2 pla In a venture partly 
jMnced with $274,000 New 
Iliad's bilateral aid 
programme and the Pacific 
mandi Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Scheme. 

The project was launched In 
2?? , 1 n s P lle of Btrong 
2™ here and in Samoa 

Sfr* 1 had faUed to take 

p,i actori ,nt0 account. 

,, a?" holda 51 P« r cent 

SefaL , ^ re, n ln U,e 8amoan 
m ttPlJ* 1 * 8am °an Govern- 
P® r rent, and the 
engining 8 per cent 1 b held by 

"fe '«««•!» Ihe region’ 
Popjoying 42 people and 

I Bceis 81 ,°L IIlllllon cigarettes 
the fac lory is ex- 
; toilave Western Samoa 

525? 8 year 

i2*-f**-* Minl8ter 

- feZ ^ Adara a*Schnelder, 

‘ *Wtt»tioM at healtb con- 
WerfaLjl .had been 
^Jl^aUtotho 
factory. 

1 tbe vK W ^ e I^Shed. in 

test - 

f Kany grown 

i 'into | ‘^Sh Investigations 
-^tied. >e bav ® been 

‘■^mM2 tea produc ed 

>:&»ll|]d*i (m b *L Bded 411 New 

»• M **» pack, not 


"Made hi Samoa", apparently 
because a local label would 
adversely affect sales. 

The company produced Its 
pack bearing a health warning 
in English only, in spite of a 
request by the Director of 
Health, Dr Solla Tapenl, for a 
warning In both Samoan and 
English. 

The latest World Health 
Organisation recom¬ 
mendations on smoking in¬ 
clude advice directed 
specifically to developing 
countries, such as Samoa. 

"No country should allow a 
tobacco-growing or 
manufacturing industry to be 
developed: Where such an 
industry exists, priority should 
be given to the development of 
substitute crops, with In¬ 
ternational cooperation," says 
WHO. 

Its view Is that the tobacco 
Industry presents an in¬ 
surmountable barrier to 
smoking control. 

"No worthwhile progress 
can be achieved unless 
governments are prepared to 
put the interests of public 
health before those of private 
tobacco enterprise, and to 
seenre appropriate action by 
state-owned industry, The 
International tobacco In¬ 
dustry's irresponsible 
behaviour and its . massive 
advertising and promotional 


1910 nnd near the end of its 
productive life described a 
little unkindly by one source as 
"a cranking dinosaur of a 
place that should bo taken to a 
technological museum". 

To cope with peak winter 
demands the company 
operates a modem naphtha 


suppliers in Christchurch-, Kd plant P " 

Dunedin and Invercargill. But oil prices are 


The Government has 
decided that there is nothing to 
be gained by subsidising 
supplies of liquid petroleum 


making its use uneconomic. 

The energy supplied by the 
company and the City Councils 


become self-sufficient. 

The town gas Industry had 
been hoping fnr LPG to be 
made available as a feedstock 
at a price that would enable it 
to stuy in business charging 
the current tariffs. But the 
Government has decided 
against this option. 

The price the three works 
could afford to pay for LPG is 
very low. 

There seems no reason 
why the gas undertakings 


uuiicuiu miu iiivercuiKiu ta 

preducers to small relative to that from 
Sfemfoh electricity, coal or oil. In all 


in Dunedin and Invercargill is should nut undertake the 
small relative to that from supply of LPG. What they 


through their existing 
pipelines. 

And studies prepared by the 


existing cases th e mar ket comprises a 
small number of reasonably 
ed by the large customers and a larger 


Ministry of Energy show that number of small consumers 
there will be no hardship maln | y f or domestic and 


resulting from turning off the commercial cooking 

rtn e nuri Inno n 


gas and taps and switching on 
electricity by domestic con¬ 
sumers. 

In response to a question in 
Parliament from Papanui’s 
Mike Moore, recently, Energy 
Undersecretary Barry Brill 
said the future of the 
Christchurch Gas Coal and 
Coke Company Lid was a 
decision entirely for the 
company. 

The company is the largest 
of the three South Island 
suppliers wlUi 6000 customers. 
Us plant is old, dating from 


The current tariffs make it 
only economic for commercial 
users to burn gas because of 
the rcintive high price of 
electricity. But the 
Government’s intention to cut 
South Islnnd electricity inriffs 
by 25 per cent to industrial 
users may change that. 

A few consumers, like 
Crown Crystal Glass at 
Christchurch need gas 
because of its special 
properties. But Crown Crystal 
already supplies half its own 
needs and given time could 


would lose would be their 
monopoly over supply. 

As yet It is unclear wluit 
assistance the Government 
will be offering consumers by 
way of subsidies or grants to 
switch from town gas to 
bottled LPG or electricity, 

For the large consumer, 
there is a choice of options 
available. Virtually any 
existing gas-fired burner, 
system can easily be con¬ 
verted to use LPG. 

For many customers (eg 
Christchurch Womens’ 
Hospital) a new boiler house, 


market, when the coal car¬ 
bonisation plants are shut 
down. 

In Christchurch the Gas 
Company uses 50,000-60,000 
tonnes of coal per year. 
Where this option is not 
avail able (for example. 
Princess Margaret Hospital 
where air pollution from n 
coal-fired plant would cause 
problems in nearby Cash¬ 
mere) a gas-fired boiler 
cuuld probably lie converted to 
oil nr electricity; although 
undesirable in general, this is 
n viable optical for the very few 
plants involved, apart from 
direct LPG supply. 

It is the hospitals, Princess 
Margaret and Christchurch 
Womens', Lhe gas companies 
two base load customers, 
which are likely to be the main 
problem and expense in a 
changeover. 

The Government is con¬ 
sidering the ptons of a con¬ 
sortium to market LPG from 
Maui not only hi the North 
Island but by sea going (anker 
to the South Island. 

The Christchurch Gas Go 


burning coal, may be the best has already taken the 
option in the long term, and irccnul ion of writing off nil its 


this might be a good way of assets except Land by 1981. Anil 
providing an outlet for part of the six hectares its plant 


the large quantities of coal occupies off Moorhousc is 


likely to be displaced from the prime industrial land. 


Aid finance helps build 
cigarette factory 
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TABLE I: 

THE GOVERNMENT AS A FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
Advances and Share Purchases, $ million 


NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW, OCTOBER 10, 1979 — 31 


Government accounts: state! steers funds from homes into farm exports 


March 

years: 

Development 

Finance 

Housing 

Rural Banking 
and Finance 

Total 

1973 

.1 

85.0 1 


85.1 

1974 

23.6 

63.0 1 


86.6 

1975 

6.0 

130.0 

60.5 

196.5 

1976 

15.1 

200.0 

93.0 

308.1 

1977 

.3 

118.5 

90.0 

208.8 

1978 

— 

134.0 

150.0 

284.0 

1979 

— 

185.2 

182.7 

367.9 

1980 [astj 

— 

147.5 

208.0 

365.5 


1. Prior to 1975, Advances to the Housing Corporation and 
Rural Banking and Finance were made to State Advances 
Corporation. 


TABLE 2: 


HOUSING CORPORATION [$ Million] 

March 1979 March 1978 


INCOME 
Interest earned 
Interest recovered from 
Public Account 


EXPENDITURE 
Management 
Interest Payable 


SURPLUS [before tax) 


Economics Correspondent 

THE heavy hand of Govern¬ 
ment is all pervasive in the 
activities of the New Zealand 
economy. Not only does the 
Government provide goodB 
and services for the citizens 
but it also runs three major 
lending institutions. 

The Development Finance 
Corporation (DFC), the 
Housing Corporation, and the 
Rural Banking and Finance 
Corporation (RBFC) are all 
100 per cent owned by the 
Government. 

These three establishments 
have developed to meet the 
changing objectives of 
Government economic policy. 
The DFC, Housing Corporation 
and RBFC annual reports 
show Government objectives 
have changed substantially 
since the early 1970s. 

No longer is the Govern¬ 
ment's main Interest In 
generating new housing stock. 

Increased funding to the 
RBFC reflects the Govern¬ 
ment’s view that New 
Zealand’s future is dependent 


on Increasing farm export 
production. And the DFC is 
gradually making a niche for 
itself selling the view that 
firms should develop 
manufactured exports using 
local resources. 

Table I Illustrates the 
changing pattern of Govern¬ 
ment advances and share 
purchases to Its three lending 
institutions. 

In the early 1970s, the DFC 
was reconstituted as a wholly 
Government-owned in¬ 
stitution. Until the corporation 
became totally self-funding in 
1977-78, the Government 
provided advances for In¬ 
dustrial development and 
made share purchases 
totalling $25 million. 

In 1974-75, the State Ad¬ 
vances Corporation was split 
into the Housing Corporation 
and the Rural Banking and 
Finance Corporation. 

In that year, the Govern¬ 
ment saw its role as providing 
housing for a growing 
population as well as sup¬ 
porting the building industry. 
An advance of $130 million was 


made to the Housing Cor¬ 
poration and in 1975-76 
(election year), a further $200 
million was advanced. 

This year's Budget reflects 
the Government's desire to 
reduce the size of the building 
industry because of lower 
housing demand. Advances to 
the Housing Corporation fell to 
$147.5 million. 

The rural sector played a 
less prominent role than 
housing until recently. In 1974- 
75, the Government advanced 
only half as much to the RBFC 
as it did to the Housing Cor¬ 
poration. This year, though, 
the Government plans to lend 
more to the rural sector in one 
year than it has ever loaned for 
housing in one year. 

According to the 1979 
Budget, the Government 
expects to advance $208 
million to the RBFC this year. 

But the information con¬ 
tained in the Government's 
budgets does not tell the whole 
story about the activities of the 
DFC, Housing Corporation and 
RBFC. The Budgets show only 
that amount of money spent 
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Australia is more than just business, 

because TA A is more than just an airline. 


Capitalise on your time in 
Australia. TAA will expand 
your stay so you can do more, 
see more. Even take some 
“time-out". Why not? You can 
afford it. And our new "See 
Australia airfares*‘ not only 
save you money, thuygive" 
complete flexibility. Sti you pan 
design yourself a TAA:holiday 


pnekage of 2 days.. 4 days.. 7 . 

Our convenient, high 
frequency schedules have more 
direct flights, make the very 
most of your time.For example? 
Well. Melbourne to the Gold 
Coast is 75 minutoB. And TAA’s 
special-deal Hertz rental puts 
■ you in a car you can drive all day 
for around $30. ■ : . 
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See more, do more with TAA’s new See Australia airfares. 



each year from m-J 

to flSJSl 

t < Jv°S ment,! -*.!! 

For informal!® 
extent ° f 

by the GovenunauvS' 
financial Institutions £, 

necessary to go to theti!!: 

reports tabled In p^, 
By far the most infaS 
annual report of the ft* 
that prepared by the hJ 
Corporation. Its actlv£! 
broken Into two mh 
lions: it gives financial b*. 
home owners through iw" 
gages and guarantees 
provides pubUcly-ownedna 
housing. 

Last year, the corwifo 

approved 14,340 houslBJhtii 

8428 for new hema and 
for existing homes.Thai, 
loaned was $ 2 fl] afc 
compared withHKniaj: 
1977-78. Emphasisrtiniaa: 
lending to those vanity Qu- 
first home but the Cows* 
will no longer sptoljto 
programmes for nwtJstf 
housing. | 

The corporation'! jfe • 
interest rate rose bjip 
cent to 9 per cent bonha 
1979. During l973-7fl.ilnil! 
per cent. 

But it is the conwwt 
terest rates which cost*', 
help many people afc 
their first home. The cm i 
these concessions mi El 
million In the past ja 
compared with $6.8 mllba i 
1977-78. 

The corporation l' 
only an estimate of ttaimfc 
of houses it completed buti 
in March 1979 when tattci 1 
annual report In August t 
estimated 1300 Goth®.' 
built houses were M0* 
compared with 1900 flWfte 
the year before. 

Overall, the corpora - 
made a profit in Msrcb • 
1979 of $14.1 million (»«• 
2). This was higher tto? 
achieved by either the DFi * 
the RBFC. 

The Housing CorpwaJ 
has more loans 
than the other tw 
Institutions and earns e- 
Interest each year, 
recovering a larger 
Interest from the Pu®*. 
count. f .. 

Like the Housing ! &. 

poration, RB£. j 

tiviUes are not UijNJJ 
advances A 

Government 

Budget 

approved 

year ended Marc h f 
valued at 

13,775 new inoJjRSrf 

79 compared with fifty 

provals valued 
million in the;y“ r & 
And according!^ 
Bank’s annual^ 
still an unsadaW .j^ 
among farmers^ ^ 
credit for "“K** 

development. The Tp 
concerned 

"EfW ~**Jg 

sector njrgliec^ 

support to tbi.wjJL forC* 

I&SrSs 

SSSri 2iJs£!k 


at Interest rates of 8.5 per cent 
or below to farmers. 

while farmland provides 
excellent security, the future 
prospects of farming are not 
that encouraging. 

if the Government wishes to 
stimulate growth in farming 
exports, it may have to provide 

the credit base itself. 

11 is already providing 
substantial credit to farmers. 
In 1979, the number of farmers 
who were mortgagors with the 
Rural Bank numbered 31,878. 
This Is a considerable number 
in light of the fact that there 

are only about 42,000 farm 
holdings in New Zealand of 
over 50 hectares. 

Table 3 provides a summary 
of the financial results of the 
RBFC In March year 1979. The 
corporation made a profit of 
«3 million before tax. 

While the DFC annual report 
tells us a lot about the goals 
and objectives of the cor¬ 
poration, it would be difficult 
to assess whether the com¬ 
pany follows these objectives 
efficiently! 

Nowhere in its report can we 
discover the costs of ad¬ 
ministering the DFC (other 
than management costs, 
mainly covering director's 
fees), (he salaries paid its 
employees, or the number of 
employees. 

What we mainly learn is the 
DFC again made a small profit 
on its operation of $2.2 million 
before tax for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1979. (see 
Table. 4). And the DFC's 
operations are conducted on a 
smaller scale than those of the 
Housing Corporation and the 
RBFC. 

A careful study of the report 
shows taxpayers still make a 
small contribution to DFC 
activities. While the Govern¬ 
ment has not made any ad¬ 
vances or share purchases to 
the DFC since 1976-77, other 
transfers have been made. 

In the nine months to March 
1979. for example, the 
Government provided a grant 
of $700,000 for industrial 
research and development to 

DFC has changed its annual 
Balance date from June 30 to 
March 3i. This is a good thing 
wcause Us activities can be 
jn»e easily compared with 
most other Govern- 


may not ba 88 ® •-huesj 

with. bW -■ rimsWi'S 


ment corporations with a 
March 31 balance date. But it 
makes analysis of the past 
year’s activities rather dif¬ 
ficult Bince its activities for the 
nine months ended March 31, 
1979 are compared with a full 
year's activities to June 1978. 

DFC’s main role is to 
promote growth to the 
maximum extent of New 
Zealand's resources. The 
corporation encourages in¬ 
vestment in new projects 
which have a beneficial 
foreign exchange effect and 
provide additional em¬ 
ployment opportunities. 

Also, the DFC promotes 
research and the development 
of new technology (NBR, 
September 19, 1979). 

Approvals for development 
benefits by the DFC over the 
past year reflect the special 
emphasis placed on projects 
involving growth of nan- 
traditional exports and the 
greater use of our domestic 
resources. Export production 
represented 48 per cent of the 
value of developmental 
benefits approved by the DFC 
and the use of local materials 
represented 42 per cent. 

in total, the DFC approved 
284 developmental projects In 
the nine months ended March 
1979 at a total value of $B3 
million. In the year before, the 
corporation approved 246 
projects. 

But while it approved 
projects valued at $83 million, 
actual assistance to industry 
was only just over $54 million 
compared with an expenditure 
of $51 million for the full year- 
to June 1978. 

DFC profitability depends on 
its ability to sell investment 
opportunities to its clients 
consistent with the objectives 
of new development set by the 
Government. This has been 
difficult. 

Though improved export 
receipts and changes affecting 
disposable incomes led to an 
increase In the level of con¬ 
sumption in the economy 
during 1978-79, the recovery 
had little impact on in¬ 
vestment levels in the 
manufacturing sector. 

According to the DFC: 
“With a generally low ex¬ 
pectation of growth in the 
domestic market and higher 
interest rates, manufacturers 




PRIMARY INDUSTRY 

have tended to look to In¬ 
creasing the usage of spare 
capacity before undertaking 
further investment." 

This year's Budget stated: 
"If New Zealand is to achieve 
a more satisfactory rate of 
economic growth, maximum 
encouragement must be given 
to worthwhile new in¬ 
vestment projects." 

With this objective In mind, 
the Government established 
an Investment Unit within the 
Trade and Industry Depart¬ 
ment responsible for guiding 
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investors through the 
procedures required by 
Government departments and 
agencies for investment. 

Perhaps, at the same time 
the Government should offer 
the carrot of cheaper In¬ 
vestment finance provided 
through the DFC. It has 
already made clear Its In¬ 
tention to pursue economic 
growth objectives by chan¬ 
nelling funds from housing to 
export-earning fanning. 

By channelling more in¬ 
vestment funds through the 
DFC, the Government may 
achieve an increase in 
manufactured export receipts. 
At the same lime, the private 
sector may he encouraged to 
provide more new permanent 
job opportunities. 

After ali, there must be 
many builders around without 
work as a result of the scaling 
down of the activities of the 
Housing Corporation. 

Why not involve them In the 
export drive before they all 
migrate to Australia? 


TABLE 3: 

RURAL BANKING AND FINANCE CORPORATION RESULTS 
[S Million] 


March 1979 


INCOME 
Interest earned 
Interest recovered from 
Public Account 


EXPENDITURE 
Management 
Interest payable 


SURPLUS [before tax] 


TABLE 4: 

DEVELOPMENT FINANCE CORPORATION RESULTS 



[S Million) 



9 Months Ended 

Year Ended 


March 31,1979 

June 30.1978 

TOTAL INCOME 

20.4 

21.6 

EXPENDITURE 



Operating expenses 

1.8 

1.8 

Cost of funds 

15.7 

16.3 

Amount Written Off 

■7 

.7 


18.2 

18.8 

SURPLUS [before taxi 

2.2 

2.8 
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10,000 cn^^L°^ y *“ contains detailed iniormatloh about 
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Plication W k 0li| new companies are listed and the 
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We'd like to clear the air. With 
some uncluttered statements 
about ceiling design. 

About what to expect from AHI 
Fibreglass Monocoustic ceiling 
panels. What benefits they 
provide. How to taka advantage of* 
Inherent design features. 

First, the creative, aesthetic 
aspect. Monocoustic panels are 
manufactured in b range of sizes 
up to 3000 x 1200 mm - made 
possible by the dimensional 
stability of fibreglass. 

The variety permits a high 
degree of structural versatility, 
favours the creation of 
harmonious celling designs. With 
fewer expo Bed grid members. 

ThB same strength from 
dimensional stability also prevents 
installed panels from Begging. 

Monocoustic panelB present a 
bright, clean fape to the room. 


Light, safe, easy 

Light weight is one of a number 
of other useful benefits. NZS4203 
controls seismic bracing standards 
for suspended ceilings. AHI 
Monocoustic panelling Is one bf 
the lightest systems available. 

Therefore also one of the safest. 

One of the fastest and cheapest 
to install. Us light weight requires 
no expensive bracing. 

Monocoustic panels 65 mm thick 
weigh 2.34 kg per M*. 

In fire safety terms, the product 
has been tested according to 
AS 1530, Part 3 requirements. 
Monocoustic ceilings will neither 
support combustion nor hslp a 
fire spread. 

Fix and forget 

Finally, some points about 
maintenance. Monocoustic panels 
won't ever rot, go mouldy In 
damp conditions or support 
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BE engni,citwn ww damp conditions or support 

■53 Attractive, texture dvinvl finches bacterial or fongaf growth. Nor 

rgffe thOjBWO h * reflexion ■ .. . * ■ does moJsturri affbet their stability- 
TfSO (ASTM C523 - 76 per cent If ( ^ g Me j ever arises, new 
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i'K” reflection). 

! Reduce heat loss, noise 
; transference - even tax. 

•' ; ! Next, Monocouelk: panels 
,. ... < practical, technical benefits. As an 
ui '.') Insulator, ths firm boards of resin. 

bonded glass fibres display 
21*3 remarkable thermal resistance. 
mm Panels 85 mm thick provide an 
PR R value =» 1.912 m s t C/w miri. 

A VITALLY IMPORTANT 
mm FACTOR IN MINIMISING ENERGY 
ffi COSTS. Proof of efficiency. The 
K' whole cost of inatelling thermal 
|VX«*i ,; Insulation materiel In cprnmsrOlal 
■Ml' and Industrial premises is tax 
■■ deductible. AHI Fibreglass ■ 

P.'lt'i Monocoustic Celling Pe.nBls. . 

If j ; queHfy for that rabatai ■ 

They also Insulate against noise, 
Mfl having a range of NRC values ■. 
KQ : .".between ;51 epd'.8B! Natural 

acoustic properties dampen sound 
, within a, room. Ini proving 
everybody's concentration. 


If the need ever arises, new 
sections are easily cut end fitted. 
Fibreglass cuts and shapes quickly 
to go around ducts and flulngs. 

One of the advantages that helps 
make the original Installation fast 
and cheep. ■ 

. Only a damp cloth and soapy 
water will ever, be needed to 
maintain the-bright vinyl surface. 

The sort of 'fit-it-and-forgel-if 
ceiling that building owners 
normally only dream about. 

Because tenant Call-backs can be 
a nightmare. 

AHI Fibreglass Monoeoustio . 

Celling Panels. 

A down-to-earth eystem for an 
up-ln-the-alr requirement 

jBlffll. Mbnocousthn 

AWPBMOLMS:- , 
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The new technology: how the unions see it 2St‘Xte 


THE industrial revolution In 
Britain in the 16th and Nth 
centuries brought ap¬ 
prehension — even fear — to 
the hearts of the working 
papulation. It mado skills and 
jobs redundant. 

And it scared so many in the 
textile industry, where 
machines replaced men, that a 
group called the Luddites went 
around at night smashing 
machinery, and rioting by day. 

The riots were directed not 
just at the loss of jobs and 
reduced wages, but also 
against the poorer-quality 
goods produced by machine. 

in 1B12, a band of Luddites 
was shot down by soldiers at 
the request of a threatened 
employer. He was later 
murdered. 

Now, a second industrial 
revolution threatens. It is the 
technological revolution. And 
It, too, Is scaring peopie. 

In Australia, a committee of 
inquiry Into technological 
change Is under way. 

In Germany, micro¬ 
electronic technology Is called 
the "job-killer’ 

The advent of the computer 
was seen as heralding the new 
revolution. It created fears of 
job-loss, but In fact created 
more jobs. 

Not so with this new 
technology, according to a 
report prepared by 12 New 


Zealand unions. 

They have called on the 
Federation of Labour and the 
Combined State Unions to 
convene a conference early 
next year on technological 
change. They want a common 
trade union strategy to meet 
what "threatens the trade 
union movement with a 
passible crisis greater than It 
has faced before. 

The report explains the need 
for the new technology thus: 
"It is being introduced by 
employers during a period of 
Inflation and recession in the 
western world. Employers 
want It so that they can in¬ 
crease their productivity by 
raising output and decreasing 
labour costs. The goal Is 
greater production by fewer 
employees. It is one of the 
ways by which employers wish 
to overcome the present 
economic crisis." 

When the new technology 
haB been introduced, the 
report says, it has had the 
effect of "Increasing the 
employer's control of the 
labour process, of reducing the 
number of workers needed to 
do a particular job, and of 
destroying certain oc¬ 
cupations". 

What of the effects on em¬ 
ployment? 

The unions’ working party 
says It is not possible to 


IN this article, industrial writer Ric Oram looks at 
the new technology, and what the unions think 
about it. 

He reviews the report prepared by 12 trade 
unions on the new technological developments and 
their implications as perceived from the union 
point of view. 

The report was the subject of a critique by a 
computer expert in NBR oil September 26, 1979. 


calculate accurately the effect 
of new technology on jobs. 

But basing estimates on 
European experience, the 
report estimates: 

• There could be a 40 per cent 
reduction in jobs in all office 
work in 10 years. 

• Up to 25 per cent of clerical 
jobs could be lost in 10 years. 

• Thirty per cent of banking 
and insurance jobs could be 
lost in 10 years. 

• The total loss In just these 
areas, therefore, could be 
50,000. 

Why should there be such 
losses? 

In the clerical area, the 
major development affecting 
workers is the word-processor. 
It has already arrived In New 
Zealand offices. 

Simply explained, the word- 
processor is a typewriter with 
a memory. It stores letter and 
document formats, and the 
typist needs merely to "call’’ a 


letter from the memory, alter 
the address or specific details, 
then let the machine produce 
the full document. 

Word-processors increase 
typing productivity, reduce 
document costs, improve 
document quality, reduce 
errors and reduce labour 
costs. 

The unions' report says that 
one word-process or and 
operator can replace bet¬ 
ween 2*4 and five typists, with 
efficiency Improving by up to 
400 per cent. 

Overseas experience shows 
that in one local authority the 
workload Increased by 19 per 
cent with half the staff; In an 
insurance company the same 
staff increased its workload by 
300 per cent; in another In¬ 
surance company, typist 
numbers were reduced from 
LOO to 29. 

Associated fears are that the 
work reduces typists to 
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"machine-minders", and that 
career structures are curtailed 
because positions to which 
they can aspire are curtailed. 

But the word-processor Is 
only the first step in what is 
seen as office automation. 

This development is 
estimated (0 cut by 800,000 the 
secretarial jobs available in 
France by 1990; and lose 
250,000 office jobs in Britain by 
1983. 

In banking, the fear is of 
automated cash dispensers 
and automatic funds transfer 
systems. 

The unions sec the Visa card 
as the first step towards 
automatic cash transfer in 
banks and even in super¬ 
markets. The same equipment 
can be used in insurance. 

"As In the clerical field, 
although (he new technology 
may appear exciting and as a 
positive step forward to em¬ 
ployees, the longer-term effect 
is much more likely to be to 
diminish career prospects, 
skills and job satisfaction 
rather than to enhance them.” 

Again, the report points to 
overseas estimates: 

In Britain 30 per cent of the 
workforce in Insurance, 
banking, finance and business 
services Is threatened. 

In France, bank and in¬ 
surance employment is ex¬ 
pected to decrease by 30 per 
cent in the next decade. 

The new technology will also 
make its way into the retail 
and distribution fields. 

Here, the danger is seen 
from universal product coding 
cupc). 

Increasingly, the shopper 
sees a part of the packet or 
container with a square 
printed on it, with a succession 
of stripes of varying width. 

This Is the bar code, and 
scanners to be installed al 
check-out counters will be 
programmed to gather from 
the code the price, depart¬ 
ment, category of the goods. 

For this, the receipt is 
automatically printed out for 
the customer, with the 
checkout employee merely 
passing the code across the 
scanner. 

The central computer can 
also use the information for 
ordering new stock from a 
warehouse. It means the 
employee does not need to 
keep track of price changes, 
because the computer has 
already been told aboul them. 

This will lake some time to 
arrive in New Zealand, 
because of high capital outlay, 
and only the larger companies 
can afford that. 

Storemen's jobs are also on 
the line when upc does come, 
however, because the retail 
computer can be connected to 
warehouses. And automatic 
warehouses do now exist 
overseas. 

Dulux, in Sydney, operates 
one with only two storemen. 
Pallets bearing buckets of 
paint enter the warehouse an a 
conveyor belt, and the men sit 
In a control room directing the 
lifting and deposit of pallets 
merely by punching cards. 

Tliere are no other storemen 
or their forklift trucks. 

Hie threat is there for the 
communications, information 
and media employment areas* 
too. 

In the Post Office, the report 
calculates that as STD ex¬ 
pands there will be up to 3000 
fewer telephone operators’ 
jobs in 10 years. 

Electronic sending of in¬ 
formation eventually will 
reduce the need for postite and 
mail sorters and handlers. . 

■••• New electronic forms of 
typesetting in newspapers 
.. threaten jobs of proof readers 
and printers: . 

In one Australian 
newspaper, 430 printing jpto 
were made redundant with the 
advent of die vjsual; display, 
unit and ita*i<Jomptiter.;; . • : 
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Tradesmen will not» 
some effect in theta,!*? 
the report says. 

In the United States t 
reported that autZLV 
reduced the infiS 
necessary for jobs. 1 h 
Much of the new lector 
is expensive. But ujfj 
smaller-cost Items 
robots - these can 

themselves in two ye£ri 

the smaller labour MIL 
It has been said that ia-* 
long term, eo p H p 
decreases are possible ki 
number of assemblm 
fabricators and rsw man,, 

processors in British iaha, 

In Britain again, aa®*, 
s expected to hit e*. 

In transport fleet cootrj 
traffle control, naviptli- 
tractor driving, L 
management, manip^ 
accounting. 

Computer-controlled fo: 
ing machines In cumin 
tion firms in West Genu;, 
could cut empkyiu i 
drafters by 70 per eat 
Mlddle-manageniM n«, 
suffer as eraployna f~- f 
bers fall. For insteit; 
automation if office Ml; 
the United States' tor 
bank, Citibank, has aW 
general staff redaction 4 ( 
per cent, and a lOperceoici 
in middle-management. 

The report notes think? 
are constraints on the rare i 
introduction of the :>» 
technology, including: led 
skilled and technical a ! 
capital costs, declr. 
markets, management c 
servatism, the « per tr 
sales lax on lhe equips 
Be llial as it may, h»t'f 
introduction will occur ft. 
gradually and piecemeal 
If economic activity is: 
high, those displaced vji 
be absorbed into other. 
cupalions. 

Far more skills are lit 
be destroyed than efr - 
regardless of ewe*-- 
growth. 

Although automation Fi¬ 
replace dirty, danger; 
heavy Jobs and impnw J 
working environment, it« 
also introduce new t)T*; 
boring, repetitive and u 
sulisfying work with att** 
problems of fatigue and#* 
So, what are the prajy 
on the trade union mo* ^ 
"For trade uawnsjo • 
benefits for workers^ 
technology, mea^Tl 
extremely flexible at» ^. 

minded £ ocr 

question of work m . 

conditions: _.-]»»*{ 

"To improve the 

working life and to jjjg 
job-loss effect of tec JjJ£ r [ 
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a reduced workjtf ^ ■ 
abolition of wjjir i 
holidays; part-tin^ 
work-sharing 
more flexible ijJLV 
"To offset 
the- growth 
work, untanj 1 eg Ce 
worker d 

design and 
jobs in determbWpp! 
systems are to lh 

and lmplemen^- 
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the comldg 
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by Stephen Bell 

LACK of accurate accident 
statistics has again han¬ 
dicapped the Accident Com¬ 
pensation Commission. The 
commission has had to pat- 
rone implementation of the 
"merit rebate" scheme until 
next March. 

Tbe scheme 5 aim is to pay 
back a proportion of the ACC 
levy to companies exhibiting 
good safety records. This 
should encourage safety; one 
of the commission's declared 

objectives , .. . 

Availability of detailed 
accident statistics will also aid 
safely research. 

In April 1977, an in¬ 
vestigation by NBR elicited 
the reply that detailed 
statistics would be available 
within two years (NBR), April 
6,1977). Yet 2Mi years later, 
sufficient statistics to operate 
the merit rebate scheme are 
still five months away. 

The prime reason is thal the 
commission’s computer-held 
files are still in a far from 
complete state. 

The commission la currently 
“cleansing" the records, said 
Dun Rennie, director of 
research and planning at the 
ACC. Omissions and errors are 
being filled in by going back to 
the manual record on the 
claim form. 

Errors result in the first 
place from the public's 
inability to fill in complex 
forms correctly. This had been, 
aided by the design of the 
claim form in the early stages 
•if the scheme, and by what the 
commission saw as its own 
priorities, said Rennie. 

it must be borne In mind, he 
said, that the claim form was 
usually filled in by the 
claimant unaided. Many were 
imt used to dealing with 
complex forms, and for some, 
English was not their first 
language, he pointed out. 
pie claim form had been 
redesigned at the beginning of 
, 1 * Mr ' fln d since then data 
ftwmg into the system had 
"improved out of all sight", 
Throughout, though, the 
commission's first priority had 
wo to compensate the 
if 8 as quickly as 
1 »hle without bothering 
J™ 1 “mpieteaess of the 

£ft. ha<lhelpedtobri "8 

present conditlon of 
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Board sticks 
to IBM 

AFTER twice considering a 
"plug compatible" machine 
from alternative supplier Itel, 
the Dairy Board has decided, 
after all, to continue on the 
IBM route. 

Al present, the board has an 
IBM 370-125 and a 370:135. Its 
original intention was to 
replace the 125 with one of 
IBM's new 4341 machines. This 
decision tiad been reached 
after considering the closest 
alternative, Itel's compatible 
and rather more powerful 
Advanced System 3 Model 5. 

When delivery schedules for 
the 4341 were announced, the 
board was one of the 
prospective users in for a 
shock. Us 4341 would not be 
arriving until the third quarter 
of 1981, it was told. 

This sparked a new 
examination of the Itel 
alternative, which promised a 
much faster delivery lime. 

Eventually, though, an all- 
IBM "bridging" arrangement 
was decided upon. The 125 will 
be replaced with n 370-145, due 
for delivery this month. When 
the 4341 arrives, this will 
replace Lhe 135. 

Primary reason for the IBM 
decision was the relative 
strength of support available 
from IBM and ltd in New 
Zealand, said board DP 
manager John Simeon. 

There is also increasing 
doubt about the financial 
stability of Itel's plug- 
compatible processor 
operation, which now looks 
likely to fall into the hands of 
either America’s National 
Semiconductor or Japan's 
Hitachi. 

The change of plan would not 
put the board at any serious 
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disadvantage, Simeon 
maintained. Its needs are 
"mainly a matter of horse¬ 
power" rather than any 
major new capabilities 
provided with the 4341 . 

The only two real losses, ho 
said, were the superior price- 
performance of the newer 
machine, and the improved 
3370 discs which go with it. 

The Dairy Board is the 
second major IBM user to snub 
the plug-compatible com¬ 
panies. In August, Air New 
Zealand decided to install a 
second-hand IBM 370-158. 
rather than wait for 
suitable new IBM machines to 
appear, or going for an Itel 
alternative. 

Interestingly, IBM seems to 
have improved on [Is original 
offer to the Dairy Board, and is 
now promising 4341 delivery in 
the first quarter of 19B1. 

Since delivery sequence for 
early orders is decided by 
lottery, It is not clear how the 
board has been moved up In 
the sequence, said Simeon. 

Possibly, he reflected, it bad 
taken over a place in tbe queue 
vacated by another user who 
had decided against n 4341 
solution 


Users form 
38 club 

DESPITE the Tact (hat IBM's 
Systcnir38 has no users yet, 
and is unlikely to have any 
until well into next year. New 
Zealand already has a System- 
38 users’ association. 

At present composed of eight 
Auckland organisations, the 
association was the brainchild 
of representatives of the 
Auckland Milk Corporation 
and Atlantic & Pacific, both 
prospective users of the 
machine. 

Membership of the 
association is not limited to 
intending users, said founder 
member Stan Waters. Anyone 
who has an interest In the 
machine is welcome to join. 

Nor is it intended to limit 
activity to the Auckland area. 
Waters conceded that he had 
not yet approached 
prospective users in other 
centres but "If we hear of any, 
we will npproach them". They 
were, of course, welcome to 
contact (he association 
themselves, through Stan 
Waters at AMC. 

In the face of IBM’s an- 
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nounceinenl of delays to the 
delivery of the System^, 
Waters was keen to emphasise 
(hat the association was not 
"an IBM-bashing exercise". 

Aims were "in accordance 
with three of similar user 
groups, namely the sharing of 
information and (tie provision 
■if assist mice, Imck-up etc, 
between users." 

He also snw llie association 


as offering IBM and others the 
chance to present papers on 
particular aspects of the 
operation of this novel IBM 
machine. 

Finally, he agreed, the 
association t-nuld act as a 
pressure group on IBM if nod 
when tiie need arose. 

Meetings of the group are to 
bo organised 011 the third 
Tuesday of each month. 



“/f he hoisted the spinnaker as well as he hoisted 
my Chandos, we’d be watching this sunset 
from the clubrooms." 


Ornjpnd 

V llret to see tlie light 
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Bullion boom boost to ‘Boks 


gagsSSSSaas Gold rush depends on stroke of Treasurer’s pen 


By Bernard Simon 

IT'S difficult for any South 
African to forget about gold. 
Daily bullion prices make 
front-page news. The speeches 
of cabinet ministers, civil 
servants and businessmen are 
peppered with references to 
the yellow metal. 

When the gold price spirals 


upward as fast as it has in 
recent months, hardly a 
business lunch or cocktail 
party passes without a 
discussion on how long the 
boom will last. 

South Africans' fascination 
with gold is understandable. 
For their country, which ac¬ 
counts for three-quarters of 
the West’s output, gold can 


mean the difference between a 
sound economy and a shaky 
one. 

In a recent survey of 
business conditions, South 
Africa’s Standard Bank pin¬ 
pointed the mining industry, 
whose kingpin is gold, as "the 
prime mover toward the 
present economic recovery, 
through its positive effects on 
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the balance of payments, in¬ 
ternal liquidity, employment 
and demand for investment 
and consumer goods”. 

Thanks largely to soaring 
gold earnings, the Government 
has been able to afford 
stimulatory measures which 
are pulling the economy from 
a real growth rate close to zero 
in 1977 to 3 per cent this year 
and hopefully more than 4 per 
cent in 19B0. 

At the turn of the century, 
soon after gold was discovered 
where the city of Johan¬ 
nesburg now stands, output 
was a mere 10 tonnes a year. 
Annual export earnings 
totalled about R3 million. By 
1978 sales had topped R3800 
million, over a third of the 
country's total export receipts. 
That was at an average price 
of $193 an ounce. 

Hopes are high that this 
year's production of around 
720 tonnes will sell at an 
average price of at least $265 
an ounce, bringing South 
Africa a R5250 million foreign 
exchange bonanza, an in¬ 
crease of nearly 40 per cent on 
1978. 

The gold comes from more 
than 30 large mines scattered 
in a 480 kilometre arc in the 
eastern and western Trans¬ 
vaal and northern Orange 
Free State provinces. These 
mines belong to seven mining 
finance houses, of which the 
largest is Anglo American 
Corp. Its mines account for 
almost 40 per cent of South 
Africa's annual gold output. 

Anglo American controls the 
world’s most productive gold 
mine, Vaal Reefs, which In the 
first six months of this year 


Now leasing in Downtown — Auckland. 


OFFICE BLOCK 3. 

Fletcher Real Estate announces that leasing is under 
way in Auckland of New Zealand's most prestigious 
office and retail development. Located near the 
waterfront, it ensures superb harbour and gulf views 
from most office floors. 

LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES. 

■ Fully air conditioned, carpeted, sun Biter drapes. 

■ Solar glazing. 

■ Eight high-speed lifts, 

■ Superb views. 

■ Spacious marble entrance foyer. 

■ Retail shops on Arcade and Plaza levels. 

■ Eight car parks per office floor. 

■ Each office floor averages 1100 m 2 (11,840 sq ft).! 

■ Naming rights available to a major tenant iW 

■ Occupancy mid 1980. Tenants* setting-up jjjj 
available prior to this date. 

■ Brochure now available. 

Your inquiry invited. SSSfgHKffi 

Details of floor plans, rentals, 

leases etc, from the Sole Leasing Agent: 

Collier Fletcher Real Estate. 

Licensed Rea! Estate & Leasing Agents. 
Auckland city branch phone 33.508. 

Energy House, (2K| 

18 Hobson Street, 

Auckland. 
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Coiner Fletcher (Rea) Eatat$) United MRHNZ. 
Formerly Fletcher Rwi Estate Limited. 

Prof* 1 ?* Consultants. 
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Africans 


milled over 4 million tonnes of 
ore, from which 34,187 
kilograms of gold was 
recovered, about one-tenth of 
the country's total gold 
production. 

The soaring gold price haB 
brought a steep rise in the 
mines' revenues — up from 
R2863 million in 1977 to R3674 
million last year, a jump of 37 
per cent. This year the rate of 
increase will be even higher. 
In January-June alone, 
working revenues totalled 
R2340 million. 

But the mines' costs have 
also risen steeply. In the year 
to June 1976 they leapt by 17.2 
per cent and in the following 
year by 23 per cent. The rate 
has since slowed a little — to 
14.4 percent and 9.8 per cent in 
1977-78 and 1978-79 respec¬ 
tively. 

The major reason for fast¬ 
rising costs has been hefty 
wage hikes for mine workers, 
especially blacks. Indeed, the 
gold mining industry 1 b 
generally acknowledged a 
leader In efforts to close the 
yawning gap between the 
wages of white and black 
workers in South Africa. 

The ratio of skilled (mainly 
white) to unskilled (mainly 
black) wages on the mines has 
narrowed from 18 to 1 in the 
early 1670s to 7 to 1. Black 
underground miners' wages 
now average about R145 a 
month plus food, housing, 
medical care and recreational 
facilities estimated to be worth 
around R50 a month. "The rise 
in the gold price provided the 
means for the increase in 
black wages," says the 
Chamber of Mines, the co¬ 
ordinating body of South 
Africa's mining industry. 

In the mid-1970s, the mines’ 
costs were going up almost bs 
fast as their income. But the 
sharp spurt in the gold price 
over the past two years has 
restored a healthy growth in 
profits. Gold mine profits 
totalled R1344 million in the 
first six months of this year, no 
less than 42 per cent up on 
January-June 1978. 

This sharp rise is good nows 
for the rest of the economy loo. 
The mines’ tax payments lost 
year wore almost double their 
contributions In 1977. 
Payments In the six months to 
June 1079, at R022 million, 
were 47 per cent higher than In 
the same months of 1978. 
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ment spending. 

Nonetheless, policy 
are being careful Dot tZ 
the mistakes of mg! 
state spending roefatri* 
anticipation of goldlUta, 
around the $200 mutft 
not, and the result u 
spiralling inflation and m 
balance of PWBS 
problems. 

The surge In gold ei 
profits has alu brod; 
generous hike In their ditto 
payouts. Shareholdi: 
received R396 mJllto; 
dividends In the fat c 
months of this year, isupe 
cent increase on 
1978. Not surpritlqkf* 
share prices have rcrf 
upward, largely uiieji 
heavy demand fimfcrcj. 
and other foreign br.ss 1 

Foreign sharekasi 
not the only m;iv. 
Africans who make mu:! 
of gold mining. Equiji ~ 
porlant are the rough!)!!)', 
foreign mine workers (•Jh 
total workforce of tti' 
These men come main!; Ir." 
Lesotho, Mozimbiq.: 
Malawi, Rhodesia and V, 
swan a, and their un.'> 
make up a major poniai 
these countries’ Eoreiga c 
change earnings. 

For instance, remltton- 
Lesotho last year totallri-J 
million, to Motamblipj 
million and to M*W-‘ 
million. But because of rx* 
mine wages and high -- 
ploymcnl In other su¬ 
mming has become Cf- 
more attractive to 
African blacks. The prf, 
of foreigners on the mlK- 
dropped from should pa¬ 
ten years ago to less ^ 
lliis year. 

Fears have often ]* 1 
pressed that South A&W; 
start running out of 

the end of the century!" • 
moment, however twr 
industry s 


then many mines closed for 
veers as uneconomic, will 
wee again prove profitable — 
providing th. Au.tr.lian 
Government continues to 
exempt gold mining com¬ 
panies from tax. 

P From the 1950s Australian 
gold mining steadily declined. 
Bv 1974 the annual production 
ofthe country’s51 gold mines 
had fallen to 18.2 tonnes. 

Between 1955 and 1974 
Western Australian production 
fell almost 70 per cent. 

The fandamental cause of 


the industry's malaise was the 
Bretton Woods Agreement of 
1944 when the major trading 
countries agreed to maintain a 
fixed rate of exchange between 
their currencies and gold, the 
price of which was effectively 
pegged at US$35 per ounce by a 
United StateB Government 
guarantee to exchange gold for 
dollars at that rate. 

Australian gold producers 
were obliged to sell their gold 
to Australia’s Reserve Bank at 
the official price. They were 
permitted to buy back the 
Reserve Bank’s surplus gold — 
to sell on the open market but 
the mining companies claim 
these procedures represented 
a significant financial cost to 
them. 


The financial power to 
say ‘no’ to government 


by Warren Berryman 
A SHIVER went through the 
gold market recently with 
rumours that Government 
might intervene with 
measures to atop citizens from 
buying and holding gold. 
Intervention, perhaps, was 
to be expected. 

Governments which cause 
inflation cannot continue to 
exist without It. 

With fiat paper funny 
money, they can buy votes 
with inflated promises and pay 
for those promises with in¬ 
flated currency. 

They pass on the blame to 
mysterious "inflation" without 
mentioning that inflation wbb 
really caused by the need to 
run more paper dollars off the 
presses to repay election 
bnbes. 

It's rather like trying to win 
at roulette when the croupier, 
at the beginning of each apln of 
the wheel, exchanges the 
pi3>era money (representing 
their saved labour value) for 
Pestle counters. 

When the croupier loses, he 
arbitrarily debases the value 
“S* counters and pays out. 
The only difference between 
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All of which, however 
rational from the income 
earner's point of view, helps 
(he ailing economy not one jot.- 

For a start, there Is little 
incentive to invest in 
productive enterprise so little 
or no new real capital is form¬ 
ed, leading to higher 
unemployment, more 
Government handouts, and 
still less incentive to invest as 
the need to print more money 
and create higher rates of 
inflation become stronger. 

As the price of retaining 
political power increases, the 
value of the currency 
decreases. 

And so it goes. 

Advocates of Inflation ac¬ 
counting, while they might not 
support the gold standard, are 
In essence looking for some 
real value unit other than the 
paper dollar. 

So was Reserve Bank 
Governor Ray White when he 
spoke of a currency unit called 
the "real", which would have a 
valued based on more than the 
dollar sign and figures at the 
corners of a bank note. 

Internationally, gold prices 
are rising. The Arabs are 
reported to be buying heavily. 

Oil Is priced and paid for in 
United States dollars. The last 
time OPEC imposed a major 
price rise the Americans 
allowed their dollar to slide, 
thus cutting the real value of 
oil payments. 

This lime the Arabs might be 
hedging their beta with gold. 

In future the Arabs might 
demand gold or gold backed 
currency for their black gold, 
which would push gold prices 
higher still. 

Gold prices will undoubtedly 
have their slight hiccoughs on 
the way up as Investors sell 
and take profits or when the 
US or IMF dump gold on the 
market to depress prices. 

But rising gold prices are 
probably here to stay. 

From the liberal democratic 
point of view, the move to gold 
is a healthy trend. It signals a 
maturity, a growing 
awareness, a distrust of 
government, in the body 
democratic. 

Gold or gold backed 
currency gives the citizen the 
financial power to tell his Gov¬ 
ernment "no”. Which is why 
demagogues bar their citizens 
from owning gold. ' 
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Since 1924 incomo earned 
from gold production has been 
exempt from tax. To some 
extent this has compensated 
the miners for the disad¬ 
vantage of a static gold price 
imposed by the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. 

Despite thiB concession the 
adverse trend continued and 
several marginal mines were 
only kept in production from 
1954 by the payment of 
Government subsidies, under 
the Gold Mining Assistance 
Act. 

By the late 1980s the Bretton 
Woods system had begun to 
disintegrate because of the 
enormous expansion of world 
trade and the consequent need 
to increase international 
reserves. 

Speculative private gold 
buying led in 1968 to a two-tier 
market. While central banks 
continued to purchase gold at 
US$35 per ounce, newly-mined 
gold was being sold freely on 


the London market at an 
unrestrained price. 

By January 1972 this free 
market price was more than 
US$10 above the international 
monetary price. 

This was too high to permit 
any further subsidies to be 
paid under the Act, and 
Australian gold mining was 
left with its tax exemption as 
the only significant con¬ 
cession. 

Gold prices rose 40 per cent 
in 1973 and the loss of taxation 
revenue prompted the 
Australian Government to 
seek advice from the In¬ 
dustries Assistance Com¬ 
mission, on whether gold 
production should in these 
circumstances retain its tax 
exemption. Subsequently in 
1975 the Industries Assistance 
Commission recommended 
that this tax exemption be 
phased out by July 1980. 

With ihe current record 
prices for gold, three of the 
country's largest gold-miners 


are each predicting profits of 
8A11-12 million this financial 
year. 

To a Treasurer bent on 
reducing the deficit it may well 
seem anomalous that gold 
production alone should 
remain exempt from taxation. 
The higher the price of gold 
goes, the greater the revenue 
foregone If taxes are not im¬ 
posed, and the greater the 
inducement for the Treasurer 
to impose them. 

The dramatic rise In price 
however, has led to a 
resurgence of national interest 
in the metal at ail levels, from 
the queues outside city bullion 
shops to buy gold, to the 
thousands of gold-prospectors 
invading the old mining Breas 
with their electronics detec¬ 
tors. 

Shares In listed gold mining 
companies have risen sharply 
on the stock exchanges. 

Central Norseman Gold 
Corporation is attracting most 
attention from investors, 


Three years ago the com¬ 
pany’s shares could be bought 
for less than a dollar, today 
they are selling at more than 
$A25. 

Prospectors and companies 
are now reported to be sear¬ 
ching the records of old gold 
mining areas and planning the 
re-opening of mines that have 
been closed for over half a 
century, but which on present 
prices could be mined 
profitably. 

The dilemma facing the 
owners of mines at present 
closed, is that while higher 
gold prices may render them 
once again profitable it is (his 
very profitability which will 
lose them the tax exemption — 
and force their closure once 
again. 

A tax on gold production will 
definitely rule out the opening 
of many new mines or the re¬ 
opening of old ones. So the next 
Australian gold rush is on-or- 
off at the stroke of tho 
Treasurer’s pen. 


Model constructed hom Steel 
Tubes. R.HS.. Channels. Joists. 
Angles, available from Steel & 
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Whatever your particular need, we can supply it. We 
stock New Zealand's widest range of Steel. Tuba 
and Allied Products from these leading 
Manufacturers:— 

Ajax GKN NZ Fasteners 

British Steal Corporation UK RHS,Fittings & 

Tubes Division Quality Tube 

AUST Steel Sections 

Fluid Control N.Z. Ltd, N? Melhven Valves 

Fowler Industries NZ Valves 

Gillies Foundry NZ Blakeborough Valves 

Nippon Steel Corporation JAPAN Sleet Sections 

N.Z. Steel Limited NZ Pipe, RHS & 

Galvanised Sheet 

N.Z. Tube Mills Ltd. NZ Bright Steel tube 

Pacific Steel Limited NZ Stool Sections 

Spiral Welded Pipes NZ Pipe & Cold Rolled 

Limited Sections 

n Staveiey UK Cost Iron Pipo 

le Valve Co. Ltd. UK Valves 

lakers of Australia ; AUST RHS & Quality Tube 

id Company. UK Pipe Couplings 

•rating Limited 1 NZ Steel Gratings & Decking 


Stanton Staveiey 
Triangle Valve Co. Ltd. 
Tubariiakers of Australia 
Victual id Company. 

Web Grating Limited 


Steel It our buslnet* - call u« 

Steel &Tube 

New Zealand Limited 
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Branches at: Auckland, Hamilton, Mount Maunganui, 
Rotorua, New Plymouth, Napier, Palmerston North. 
Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch, Timoru, 

Dunedin, Invercargill. 
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